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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Mrs. Cameron leaves it to the ingenuity of 
the Reader to find out how it is reconcileable, 
that she should have written the following pages, 
and yet that John Smith ishould declare himself 
to be the author of the narrative. 



OUR 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE author's account OF HIMSELF. 



Since the year 1777, in which I was born, I 
am sure, at the most moderate computation, that 
authors have multiplied fourfold; and readers, 
perhaps, eightfold; and as many take a pen in 
hand with very little natural talent, I do not see 
why I should not do the same. 

I have been from a child a great observer, and 
I sometimes fancy that my observations might be 
of some use to those of my own class and habits ; 
and therefore, after much consideration, I have 
decided on committing some of them to paper 
from time to time, as I have opportunity : but as 
I know nothing of essay writing, or anything of 
that sort, I have thought that the best plan for 
such a man as myself would be to give the world 

B 
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a description of some of the persons among whom 
I have lived, and some of the common events 
that have passed in our neighbourhood since I 
came into it, which have given rise to many of 
these observations; not to all, indeed, for I am, 
as you will see by the date of the year in which I 
was bom, an elderly man, and have lived all my 
days in perilous and extraordinary times. And 
now, having made a second reference to the time 
of my birth, I shall think it right to give some 
account of my parentage. 

My father was a small farmer, on the uplands 
which rise beyond the village where I am now 
residing. I was always, from my earliest days, 
fond of reading; and would often, when driving a 
plough, steal my book out of my pocket. By some 
me^ns my taste became known to the son of our 
Squire, who presently found an occasion for 
taking me into his service, and encouraged my 
taste for reading by putting into my hands such 
books as he thought would both amuse and im- 
prove me : they might have been of a better sort, 
but their tendency was never bad. 

I accompanied this young gentleman in several 
tours through Scotland, Ireland, and England; 
for, it being war time, he did not venture on the 
Continent. During this period I heard and saw 
much, and forgot little that I did see and hear. 
Politics were then discussed with more eagerness 
than they are now, for there was a freshness in 
revolution and change which is now gone by; and 
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in these days, excitement is often followed by ex- 
traordinary insensibility, which was not then the ' 
case* I lived with this young gentleman till his 
death, about fifteen years after I entered into his 
service : he was a kind master to me, and I shall 
always love his memory. 

I was then approaching thirty years of age, 
and thought myself equal to undertake a butler's 
place, which I did in the family of an elderly 
gentleman who had been well known to my 
master; and as I had a great deal of leisure, and 
he knew my habits and turn of mind, he per- 
mitted me the privilege, at certain times, of 
having access to his library, from which I always 
selected such books as I thought would increase 
my knowledge of men and manners. 

I lived twenty years with this gentleman, and 
was remembered in his will by a handsome le- 
gacy, in possession of which I decided upon not 
entering into service again, but upon settling in 
business as near as I could to my native place. 
Accordingly I took a malt-kiln in this village, to 
which I shall give the name of Queenswood, it 
not being well during my lifetime to give its real 
name; and here I built a comfortable dwelling 
adjoining the kiln, consisting of two kitchens, a 
small parlour, and three bedrooms, besides pantry 
and cellar. 

I had not visited this country since I entered 
the service of my last master, and now I found 
none of my relations living except the son and 
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daughter of my eldest brother, and they seeming 
respectable, industrious young people, and having 
lately lost their mother, I took them both into my 
house, the one to manage my domestic affairs, 
and the other to be my malt-man ; and with this 
arrangement v/e were all very well satisfied, and I 
expected to end my days comfortably. 

Having established myself to my mind in these 
more important respects, I began to consider what 
my expectations of comfort might be from my 
neighbours. Queenswood is a hamlet, in a large 
parish, and lies at the beginning of a populous 
mining district : it consists of one long street ; at 
the upper end of this street there is a Chapel of 
ease, built within the last forty years, to the 
mother Church. A neat, plain parsonage stands 
beside it, occupied by our parson, a Mr. Hill, a 
worthy man, very excellent in the pulpit, but 
often laid up with sickness, which is a hindrance 
to his activity; his widowed sister, Mrs. Owen, 
and her two daughters, live with him; next the 
parsonage stands the school and the school-house, 
occupied by Frederick Williams and his wife; 
below these are many houses of poor people, 
standing back in little gardens; then comes my 
next neighbour, John Maxwell, a man about my 
own years, possessing a comfortable little pro- 
perty which makes him independent of business ; 
he is a man of pleasant countenance and free 
manners, and generally liked for his good-nature, 
and is one of those who would willingly serve 
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anybody, providing it did not give him a great 
deal of trouble. 

There are other small houses beyond mine, 
more thinly scattered, till you begin to enter, 
about half a mile below, into the mining-country ; 
and, indeed, a few of these nearer houses are 
occupied by miners, some of which people I shall 
have occasion to speak of in the course of what 
may follow. 

Opposite my house is my own field, where I 
have a little hackney grazing when he is not 
wanted to carry out the malt. Beyond these 
fields I have a view of the uplands about three 
miles ofi^, where my father's house stood ; and I 
can see the very copse where I gathered woodde- 
rowfie when I was a child, for my mother to put 
in her tea. On the lower side of my field is a small 
neat house, where an engineer belonging to the 
works lives; he is also a preacher, for down among 
the works there is a Methodist meeting-house; 
this good man's name is William Finch. Below 
his house is the comfortable dwelling of Edward 
Davies, a charter-master, a name they give to the 
men who have the letting out of the work to the 
colliers. Then there comes the house of James 
Maxwell the wheelwright, son to my next neigh- 
bour. 

Above my field is the inn, (the Red Lion,) 
kept by Richard Butler; and still nearer the 
Church lives a respectable widow, (Mrs. Pater- 
son,) whose two daughters are dress-makers : this 
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good woman has seen better days, and is sister to 
James Butler *s wife, and came into this countiy 
to be near to her. Above and nearer the church 
are many poorer people. 

Besides the persons I have named there were 
several others living in the lane when I settled 
here first, but as they are moved into other 
places, or dead, I shall say nothing about them. 

During the time I was building my house I 
kept myself very much to myself, and had very 
little intercourse with any of my neighbours, 
wishing to be cautious in forming intimacies ; but 
the very next morning after the first night 1 and 
my nephew and niece slept in our new house, I 
had a very cordial greeting from my next-door 
neighbour, by whose means I was afterwards let 
into the knowledge of the little politics of the 
place, and that too in a very kind and amiable 
spirit. It was about ten oVlock in the morning, 
having given my orders to the young folks, that 
I went out at my door, and with my hands in 
my pockets walking up and down the lane just 
before the house to take a survey of the out- 
side of my new tenement, considering what its 
appearance might be in front to a passenger now 
the curtains were put up within, and the flower- 
pots stuck in the window, and the steps of the 
house nicely cleaned. I had not been out five 
minutes before my neighbour, John Maxwell, ap- 
peared at his door. '' Good morning, Mr. Smith,'' 
said he ; '' And good morning to you, Mr. Max- 
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well/' said I. This was not the first time we had 
spoken to one another^ for he had always been 
busy in overlooking the building of my house, 
and, indeed, had been very good-natured in help- 
ing to unload furniture, or anything of that sort; 
but I had not given encouragement to his for- 
wardness, for I had thought him somewhat 
officious: but now, finding from the enquiries I 
had made, that he was what we call a substan- 
tial man, and an honest well-disposed person 
also, I saw no reason for continuing my reserve ; 
so I determined upon seeing what sort of com- 
panion I could make of him. " Your house," he 
remarked again, "makes a nice addition to our 
lane.'* 

I was pleased with the remark. . "It has cost 
me a good deal, Mr. Maxwell," said I. 

« I dare say it has," answered he. " But all is 
well, as you can afford to pay for it. Will you 
step in, Mr. Smith, and look at our little place. 
My mistress never has it in a flutter for all it is 
so small." 

" Not small," said I, accepting Mr. Maxwell's 
invitation; "it is very neat and comfortable I 
am sure." 

By the clean fire-side was sitting John's wife, 
a respectable elderly person. She was engaged 
in needlework ; while a girl of about fourteen was 
gmng to and fro, as if preparing dinner in a 
back-kitchen. 

Various remarks respecting weather, &c. pass- 
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ed between us^ and then John invited me to 
taste his ale, which I declined, as never taking 
ale in a morning. From time to time Mrs. Max- 
well looked up hard in my face, but spoke little. 
Nothing worth remembering passed between us, 
till a man of a very pleasing countenance, in a 
thick flannel frock, or shirt, passed by the door 
and called out, " How is your rheumatism, John ? '' 

"Better, thank you kindly,*' answered John. 
And so the man passed on. 

** He has been up at the parson's I dare say,*' 
remarked Mrs. Maxwell; "I wonder how our 
parson can like to have a man of that figure 
sitting down in his parlour.*' 

"Nay, mistress," returned John, " I do not 
wonder at all at it. Our parson is a very good 
man, and loves all, I believe, who are of the same 
spirit as himself." 

"I know nothing of William Finch's spirit," 
returned the woman. 

"No, nor the parson's neither, I think, mis- 
tress," replied he, laughing, "for you never 
darken the Church-doors." 

" And you never but once a day," returned she 
somewhat sulkily. 

"Well, well, I am rheumatic," answered the 
husband, "and I could never bear cold in my life." 

" This William Finch is a preacher," said I. 
" I have heard the name, though I do not know 
that I ever saw the man before. How is it, then, 
that your parson is so fond of him? " 
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"Why," answered John, "as I said before, I 
take it they are both of one spirit. William 
Finch is a man of no pride, and not one that 
loves a party. He is advanced in years, and has 
been long employed in doing good, and preaching, 
I believe, among the miners down there: and 
why? because there was no Church of any sort or 
kind among them, except our small chapel here 
which does not hold, one-tenth of the people; and 
the Parish-Church is five miles off, and no sittings 
in it for the poor/' 

"It is a bad business," said I, "that it is so 
difficult to build Churches; ten meeting-houses 
may be built with less trouble than one Church. 
Government should see to that." 

" Very true," returned John Maxwell; " and I 
have heard our parson say himself that he does 
not see how a good man is to be blamed for doing 
the best he can in difficult cases, and so he never 
shews any enmity to William Finch. I am told 
that they often talk together about religious mat- 
ters, and the good of the neighbourhood." 

"Then," said I, "you do not hold this John 
Finch as a dissenter?" 

" By no means," returned John : "he is one of 
the old-fashioned sort of Methodists; never has 
his meeting in Church-hours, and always attends 
Church himself, at least once in the day. I believe 
he has no party-spirit, and so that Christ be 
served he cares not what is thought of himself, or 
whether he is made much of or not." 
c 
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''A good spirit, indeed/* said I. And I sat 
a while, musing. 

" We live very peaceful here," said John. 

" So I should think," replied I, " by what you 
have just been telling me. I suppose you don't 
meddle much with politics?*' 

"No," said he, "colliers are not people who 
ever trouble themselves with politics; and the 
rest of the folks are very busy." 

** I am sure," said Mrs. Maxwell, *' work never 
hinders you from reading the paper." 

" You are very sharp upon me, mistress, this 
morning," replied he; " but I never was a reader 
in my life." 

Soon after this I rose to take my leave; and 
this first visit had not passed without giving me 
some insight into the religious state of Queens- 
wood. 

In the course of a few weeks I and my family 
became pretty well acquainted with all our neigh- 
bours; though I, for my part, still continued slow 
in forming intimacies. I believe we were well 
respected, and perhaps the more so for not being 
too familiar. I went to Church every Sunday 
morning; sent the young people in the evening; 
was veiy orderly in my house; kept a good tap 
of ale, of which I invited my neighbours to par- 
take moderately ; and so I stood well among the 
generality of the people. What the most religious 
thought of me I did not enquire ; but religious 
people of the right sort are always slow to con- 
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demn, and so I continued to live in good repute. 
What were my own views and feelings upon 
religion, perhaps, I could not have exactly ex- 
plained to myself or any one else. 

I am sure that the Gospel was preached in its 
purity by our clergyman; and I am sure that a 
great deal was given away by Mrs. Owen and her 
daughters, who were very active among the poor. 
They attended the school regularly, took care of 
the sick, and noiade clothes for the infants and the 
aged. The Church was well filled, and some of 
the members of the congregation, I may truly 
say, were as sincere and humble a people as I 
have ever seen. Among these, besides the par- 
son *s own family, were the schoolmaster and 
schoolmistress, Frederick and Mary Williams, 
Mrs. Butler, the innkeeper^s wile, William Finch, 
and the two daughters of the Widow Pater- 
son, besides several of the poor people; one of 
these, called William Hardy, who wore on Sun- 
days a long old-fashioned coat and red waistcoat, 
and always sung very loud and with all his heart, 
died soon after I came here. I like to remember 
him, for his cheerful earnestness in the Church ser- 
vice always interested me, and often touched my 
heart. There were also many other well-disposed 
persons, but not so stout and steady in their reli- 
gious professions as those I have named above. 
Such was the Widow Paterson, John Maxwell, 
and his son James Maxwell, and James Maxwell's 
wife, and others of the poorer sort. 
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The well-disposed persons certainly formed the 
largest number of the population ; and perhaps 
they do in most places where there is a resident 
pious clergyman, and where there has been one 
for several years, and where the population does 
not exceed the minister*s power to overlook 
them. The manners of these people were for the 
most part exceedingly courteous and respectful 
to their betters, and nothing of radical manners 
and habits had then reached Queen swood, so that 
at the time I fisrt settled there it certainly was a 
most pleasant, quiet place of abode. Yet even 
then, there was a leaven working, — and working 
more briskly than our parson, being then full of 
infirmities, was altogether aware of. 

The charter- master, Edward Davies, was a 
man of as hard feelings as I ever met with ; and 
unfriendly towards all goodness, not because of 
any sort of opinions he had gained, but alto- 
gether because he was wholly unsubdued and 
hated any one who controlled him. He was oc- 
casionally a bull-baiter and a cock-fighter; yet, 
being clever in his work, he was by no means out 
of repute with some of his employers. Two days 
in the fortnight he lived at the public-house, to 
say nothing of as much of Sunday as he could 
get to himself. His wife was a woman of great 
pride; and the children were treading fast in 
their parents* steps; though the eldest daughter 
might have been made something of if she had 
fallen into good hands. My niece, Susan Smithy 
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was very fond of this Betsy Davies, and often took 
her along with her to Church on Sunday evening. 
The publican, James Butler, was one of those per- 
sons who think only of getting money, and would 
square himself to any man*s humour for this 
purpose. He had the art of keeping things 
smooth with the parson ; he had a back door and 
back parlour on Sundays for his customers; he 
went to Church sometimes, and would always 
assent to what the parson said when he talked to 
him about the evil of drunkenness; he would 
sometimes speak to him with a sigh of the wicked- 
ness of the times, and say " that for his part 
whatever ill-natured people might say, he loved 
due hours, and did not care whom he turned out 
when the proper time came : " nevertheless, in 
the house of this very man many and many were 
ripening for all mischief, and becoming fuel for 
any fire of iniquity that might be blown up in the 
country. 

Among all the persons, good and bad, whom I 
have brought before my readers, I think that, after 
re-considering well my views upon the subject, 
there was no one in the place whose company I 
altogether liked so well as the Widow Paterson : 
she was neither too good nor too bad for me ; and 
she had seen somewhat more of the world than 
most of her neighbours, and could talk more of 
things and people that I had been accustomed to 
in former days. I soon discovered that she had 
a taste for gossip; and gossip is always amusing 
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« 

to leisure people who are living for no one decided 
object, though these very people may have culti- 
vated minds capable of much higher occupations. 
It was therefore by no means an unpleasant recre- 
ation to me to step in sometimes and take a dbh 
of tea with my neighbour Paterson in her small 
neat parlour, which in my eyes wore an appear- 
ance of gentility beyond any other house in the 
lane except the parson's. 

Such as I have described was the neighbour- 
hood of Queenswood when I first came to the 
place; and such were the habits in which I spent 
the two first years of my residence in that place. 
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CHAPTER II, 



THE MISTAKE. 



One morniDgy as I was standing before my 
door, the sun shining warm upon me, and in 
discourse with John Maxwell, who rarely failed 
to appear at his own door when I did at mine, 
I presently saw the Widow Paterson walking 
down the lane at a very brisk pace; and as she 
passed me and wished me a good morning, it was 
evident that her mind was charged with some- 
thing which she would like to communicate: so, 
though I had only my slippers on, I stepped out 
and joined her as far as she was going, which was 
only to bespeak some pikelets for tea the same 
evening at the cottage of old Bella Price. 

"Mr. Smith," said she, as soon as I had 
stepped out into the lane, ''do you know that 
my two sons are coming this very day ; they have 
not been at home these three years." 

" Indeed," said I, ** it must be a cause of great 
joy to you." 

" And great gratitude too," answered she, '* for 
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they are both very steady and industrious, as I 
hear from everybody; and one, indeed, is more 
than this, for he is « particularly religious young 
man." 

" Are your sons living near together? " asked I. 

" O no," said she. " Don't vou remember that 
one is with his uncle, the farmer, in Hereford- 
shire; and James is in the Sheffield business. 
But I do not wonder at your mistake ; for James 
was with his brother when you first came into 
the country, on account of his health." 

" They will enjoy the meeting as much as your- 
self," I observed. 

"It is very good of my brother to spare 
John," said she; *' but it was an old promise that 
he should meet James here, whenever he could 
get a holiday ; and besides, " she continued, 
" they have business to consult about together." 

I asked some further questions respecting the 
young men, and, in conclusion, the good widow 
said to me, " I hope, Mr. Smith, that you will do 
me the favour of drinking tea with me to-morrow 
evening, I shall have such pleasure in introducing 
my sons to you." 

I accepted the invitation very readily, and pre- 
pared myself accordingly by five o'clock the fol- 
lowing evening. As I was brushing my coat by 
the best-kitchen fire, my niece said to me, ''I 
have seen those young Mr. Patersons in the lane 
three times, and I know, uncle, which of them 
you will like best." 
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" How SO, niece? do you judge by the cut of 
their coat, or the cut of their face ? " 

'* Not exactly by either," answered she : " but 
one of them looks, and walks too, as if he thought 
himself somebody ; and the other looks so ruddy 
and goodnatured." 

" Then that's the country one," cried my ne- 
phew : *' I shall like to hear your opinion of them, 
uncle." 

"They say one of them is so very religious," 
added my niece. 

"Well," said I, "when I have seen them I 
shall be able to judge for myself." So saying, I 
walked out of the house, and presently found 
myself at the widow's door. 

The little parlour was delicately neat, and set 
out with flowers in small china cups. The sisters 
were dressed in their vei*y best, though that was 
always of the plainer kind; their needle-work 
was put away, and they looked smiling, and 
happy, and innocent, and quietly busying them- 
selves with the preparation for the evening. The 
brothers were not then within, but the old lady 
had evidently left the three best seats in the 
small room for her sons and myself. One of these 
I of course occupied : and we continued in dis- 
course about common matters, while the sisters 
made everything ready for our afternoon meal; 
the old lady looking from time to time to the 
door, anxious, I suppose, for her sons' return 
from a walk. At length, the door opened, and 
D 
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in walked a pale thin young man, who, having 
made a very stiff bow to me, took possession of 
the second best place in the room. I think I had 
the first myself. 

Mrs. Paterson had introduced me as ** her 
good friend, Mr. Smith ;'' upon which the ruddy 
cheerful-looking brother, who followed, gave me 
a hearty shake of the hand, and then stood up a 
minute or two speaking to his sisters, till his 
mother calling to him to sit down, he turned to 
the seat she had pointed out to him, and then 
called out, " What! dear mother, I sit in an arm- 
chair, and you on that low seat? do you take the 
arm-chair, and I will sit by your side." 

** Come, come," said I to myself, ** I like this; 
this must be the religious son; Honour thy Fa- 
ther and Mother: however, I will not judge in 
haste." 

Tea was now poured out, but John would not 
let his sisters do anything towards handing the 
cups and saucers. Conversation soon got brisk^ 
and James began to enquire about the state of 
religion in the place: what sermons they had; 
whether the old parson improved or fell off; and 
many things to the same purpose; and the old 
lady gave a pleasant account of the posture of 
affairs in general. 

The son then described the state of things 
among his acquaintance: but, from his manner^ 
it seemed that he looked upon himself and his 
set to be a great deal more enlightened than the 
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inhabitants of Queenswood, and altogether a 
better class of people. 

Now I love information of all sorts: and so I 
began to question him, and to give him a good 
deal of attention, with which he seemed pleased; 
he crossed his legs, raised up his head, and, as he 
explained divers matters to me, he laid the fore- 
finger of his right hand upon his other repeatedly, 
with much emphasis. In the midst of one of these 
explanations, my neighbour Paterson, who, to do 
her justice, is sometimes a little unseasonable, in- 
terrupted him by an unlucky, ill-timed question. 
"Mother," cried the young man, **I should be 
obliged to you not to interrupt me : don't you see 
that I am enlightening Mr. Smith's mind upon a 
subject on which he has not been very well in- 
formed? your question is altogether unconnected 
with the point under discussion." 

" I beg pardon," said Mrs. Paterson. 

The colour rose in John's face: "Don't ask 
pardon, mother, of your children," cried he, 
" when you have done no harm." 

James shot a glance of some little contempt at 
John, and mumbled something about ignorance, 
and then took up his discourse again with myself; 
while I contrived to give him attention enough to 
be consistent with my observation of what was 
going on elsewhere; a habit I have been too 
dexterous in forming, for I do not think it a very 
improving one. 

The little bustle of tea being over, and James 
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seeming disposed to take the chief part ia the dis- 
course, the elder sister, Sophia by name, placed 
herself as near to him as she could, and seemed 
wholly occupied in listening to him as if he were 
a person of a very superior order. The younger, 
Clara, had removed to her brother John's neigh- 
bourhood, and a little quiet talk took place be- 
tween them. It began during a pause in the 
elder brother's discourse, by the younger giving 
his sister a bunch of violets which he had gather- 
ed in his walk. He then spoke of the pretty 
country about him in Herefordshire, especially of 
the walk to church; and then told her that he 
was teacher in a Sunday-school, and related seve- 
ral little anecdotes about his scholars. I cannot 
say that I heard all this accurately, only a little 
here and there, for the young folks had retired 
further behind my chair. 

During this time John had twice picked up a 
ball of worsted which his mother had dropped, 
and had handed the Bible to his brother, who 
had made a motion for it to one of his sisters. 

Soon afterwards the subject of discourse be- 
tween James and myself became one that was 
interesting to everybody, and such as it may be 
supposed that all in the room had considered 
more or less. The younger brother and sister 
now drew their chairs into the circle, and 
John gave his opinion in a plain manly way, 
nothing overawed by the dogmatical manner of 
his brother. 
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An argument was carried on for a little while 
between the brothers, in which I thought the 
younger spoke more to the purpose than the 
elder, and I felt disposed to chime in with him ; 
when the elder, raising his voice, called out, 
<'It is altogether impossible that you, John, in 
the unenlightened neighbourhood where you are 
spending your days, can gain the knowledge 
upon this subject which I am enabled to do: we 
have access to many new and brilliant lights.*' 

**May be not," returned John; '*but my 
opinions are formed upon such and such texts, 
which, if you will give me leave, I will just read 
to you." So saying, he drew from his pocket a 
small well-worn Testament, and with great quick- 
ness he turned to the passages in question, and 
read several of them aloud . 

He was proceeding, when his brother inter- 
rupted him with a vei*y loud "Hem!" and their 
mother, looking very anxiously at John, said to 
him, <<My dear, shall we not tire Mr. Smith with 
all this long argument?" 

" Then, my dear mother, I will put up my 
book if you wish it, and my brother and I can 
finish our argument another time." 

"Dear love," said she, in a whisper, "don't 
argue with him at all; he is too clever for us." 

** I will not argue with him to hurt your feel- 
ings, mother," he answered. And then, having 
quietly returned his book to its place, he rose up 
from his seat with a gentleness and dignity in 
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his manner which quite filled me with admira- 
tion. " You have gained a victory over yourself," 
thought I, ''if you were not permitted to gain 
one over your brother: and that is more, I take 
it, than he ever does." 

The younger brother had gone out of ^ the 
room, and presently returned with some dried 
specimens of plants which he had brought for his 
sisters, and which he thought would please me to 
look at; and he continued to try various little 
means to make the evening agreeable, while 
James sank into silence, there being none to listen 
to him. 

On taking leave of the family, I was informed 
that James was come to spend some little time in 
the country, and that John was to leave the 
neighbourhood on the following Monday. During 
the remainder of the week, I met the young 
Patersons several times, and invited them to see 
my house and the little improvements I was 
making; and every thing I saw confirmed me 
in the judgment I had formed of them at their 
mother's house. 

The youngest was at church on Sunday morn- 
ing; but not having an opportunity of speaking 
to him after service, I determined upon breaking 
through my usual custom, and going to church in 
the afternoon, for the purpose of meeting him 
again, and saying good bye. 

Both the young men were at church in the 
evening, and I walked with the family to the 
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house door. Mrs. Paterson then invited me in, 
and I said to her in reply, " I know it is not 
your custom to receive your friends on a Sunday ; 
I will, however, step in for a few minutes.*' 

Accordingly, we sat ourselves down together in 
the parlour; but before I could put myself in a 
posture for saying what I had to say to John, the 
elder brother called out, "I am astonished, mo- 
ther, that you do not look out for another place 
of worship, — is there no church or chapel within 
your reach where you could hear the truth in a 
more agreeable form?" 

** What fault do you find with our Church, son ? ** 
said Mrs. Paterson, " you quite surprise me." 

" Do I?" said he, bursting into a laugh ; " you 
do not enjoy the privileges I am favoured with, 
or you would not ask me such a question." 

**I dare say I do not enjoy your advantages, 
son," replied Mrs. Paterson, meekly. 

'' But, brother," said Sophia, ** what fault do 
you find with our minister? you used to like him." 

" Perhaps I might in former days." 

"But does he not speak the truth?" asked 
Sophia, gently. 

''Brother admitted that before," cried Clara; 
** but I suppose he does not like wine out of an 
old cup." 

" Gently, Clara," said the elder sister. 

John smiled at Clara's remark, though he said 
nothing. 
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James here drew up his head. ** Sister Clara," 
said he, " you speak as may be expected from 
an unenlightened person, and, I will say, a pre- 
judiced person. Your minister is encompassed 
with the infirmities of age, though I do not mean 
to say that he is unintelligible, or that his facul- 
ties are actually failing him; but his preaching, 
in my eyes, is as the walking of a man who leans 
on a staff: it may be that, as far as he goes, he 
may speak the truth, making due allowance for 
the illiberality attendant upon certain habits of 
thinking." 

*' Brother,'* said John, *' allow me to interrupt 
you for a moment. Our minister goes himself to 
the foot of the Cross, and leads his people there if 
they are willing to be led ; and where else would 
you have him go?" 

" Allow me to decline the answering of that 
question," returned James, '" in the present com- 
pany, and under present circumstances. " 

'' And ought we to leave our minister," said 
Clara, " while he speaks the truth to us in love, 
because his hair is ^rey, and his strength fails 
him? " Then, with glowing cheeks, looking up in 
Mrs. Paterson's face, she added, '' Mother, shall 
we serve you so ? " 

The warmth of the young woman pleased and 
encouraged me, and I remarked, ''A conduct of 
that sort would savour of schism, I think ; and 
do we not pray against schism? " 
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" Yes, in yotir Litany," answered James, " but 
it is an obsolete old-fashioned word." 

" I doubt it is not an obsolete things' I re- 
plied ; '* at least, the practice of it is not out of 
date." 

The young man shrugged up his shoulders. 
'* Upon my word," continued he, warmly, '* I 
have not been in such a land of darkness and 
prejudice as this little village of Queenswood for 
many and many a day." 

" Now," thought I to myself, " I had better be 
going, or I am sure the Sunday evening won't be 
spent to much edification here." So I rose, and 
made my bow to the rest of the company, and 
gave a most hearty shake of the hand to John, 
telling him, that I hoped it would not be long 
before I should see him at Queenswood again, 
and that I had been much gratified with the 
little I had seen of him. 

The mother seemed much pleased with my 
kindness to her son, and followed me out to 
thank me for it. ''I am grateful to you for the 
notice you take of him, Mr. Smith, very grate- 
ful." 

As we were still standing in the small work- 
room where I had left my hat and stick, she 
added, in the fulness of her heart, '' I am, on the 
virhole, a very happy mother in one son ; indeed, I 
have cause to pride myself, were pride allowable 
in a Christian." 

"You speak very truly, Mrs. Paterson," I 
E 
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replied ; << he is a most interesting and promising 
young man." 

''Indeed/* she added, ''his name for religion 
is very high ; all I hope is that he will not over- 
study himself." 

" I do not see much danger of that/* I replied. 

" Do you not, SirT* said she; " I am glad to 
hear you say so; hut really I was alarmed hy 
his pale looks.*' 

"Pale do you call him?** repeated I; "well, 
now, I should have said he was as ruddy, plea- 
sant-faced a young man as King David when he 
kept his father's sheep.** 

" Sir! *' repeated the mother, " ruddy ! my son 
James ruddy I ** 

" Your son James, Madam ! I heg your pardon; 
I thought you were speaking of that son of yours 
you call religious.** 

Just as I was saying these words, the two 
girls came into the room in search of their mo- 
ther, but so intent were we both in what we were 
saying that their entrance was no interruption. 

" You put me all in astonishment, Mr. Smith,*' 
said the mother, " by the blunder you have made. 
It is my son James that is the religious one.*' 

"Well, Miadam,** I replied, "you ought to 
know best. I never saw either of your two sons 
till within this last week, and I was then informed 
that one of them was particularly religious, and / 
formed my judgment by what I saw; you^ no 
doubt^ form it by what you knmv. It is impos- 
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sible for me to judge of the private habits and 
character of these two young men. You, their 
mother, must of course know them intimately, 
and from thence, no doubt, you form your judg- 
ment. A tree is known by its fruits.'* 

"As to morality," returned Mrs. Paterson, *'!' 
have no fault to find with either of my sons, nor 
ever heard of any being found with them; but 
morality will not make a religious man ? " 

" Certainly not," I answered, " but surely your 
son John bears the marks of being a religious 
man." 

" Yes, he goes to Church, and so forth," said 
the mother. 

"And more than thdt," I answered, "he 
studies his Bible if I mistake not." 

" Yes, that he does," cried out Clara. 

Mrs. Paterson did not look well pleased at this 
interruption, and Clara spoke no more. "But 
my dear Mr. Smith,'* added the widow, " a per- 
son may go to Church, and read his Bible, and 
not be a religious man." 

** Very true," said I, and I thought of myself 
at the same time; " and more than that," I pro- 
ceeded, " a person may talk of religion a great 
deal, and make a great profession too, and yet not 
be a religious man. The talk of the lips some- 
times tendeth to poverty in religion, as well as in 
other matters." 

"Well then, Mr. Smith," said she, ^uvckVj, 
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'* what is it you mean by saying that you think 
my son John is so very religious ? " 

I answered, seriously, '* Because, Neighbour 
Paterson, if I mistake not, religion is in him a 
ruling and governing principle; and that it is 
by the power of religion, — by that knowledge of 
the Cross of Christ to which he alluded, — that 
he governs his temper, behaves with duty to his 
mother, with affection to his sisters, with courtesy 
to everybody; that he is slow to judge and con- 
demn his neighbours; that he is humble and does 
not put himself forward ; and that he loves the 
sanctuary of his God. If I mistake not, your son 
John is a living and a growing Christian, though 
he may not be a talking one ; nevertheless, he is 
*not ashamed of his cause, and can talk well on 
the subject, I am assured, when he sees it season- 
able to do so." 

*' Then," said Mrs. Paterson, hastily, " if you 
think thus highly of my son John, do you mean 
to say that " 

I guessed that she meant to ask, ** Do you then 
think that James is not so religious, and not so 
worthy of the name of Christian ? " But as this 
was a question I should not have chosen to an- 
swer, I did not wish that it should be asked : so 
I took up my hat in haste, and said to her, "I 
have detained you a long while, and so now I 
must take my leave, with my best wishes for both 
your sons as well as your daughters." 
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As I raised my eyes to the young people, I per- 
ceived the expression of high satisfaction in the 
countenance of Clara; Sophia was thoughtful; 
and as for the widow, she seemed quite thrown 
on a heap by the surprising view I had taken of 
that hero in religion, her eldest son James. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE NEW SQUARE. 



About a week after the conversation I have 
related with the Widow Paterson, I came down to 
my breakfast one morning somewhat later than 
usual, and found both my young people in eager 
discourse with Betsy Davies. The tea was poured 
out and smoking, the buttered toast was on the 
table, and my muffin covered up on the hob ; but 
the young ones were standing up, and seemed to 
have no mind for their breakfast. " What's going 
on now?*' thought I; but I took no notice, and 
giving a short " good morning" to the party, sat 
me down on my arm-chair. 

I believe I jbave spoken of Betsy Davies before; 
and whenever I do mention her, you must think 
of a broad stout girl of sixteen, on week-days 
commonly seen in a large pinafore, and a gauze 
handkerchief tied round her throat, a very high 
comb in her hair, and a vast number of small 
curl-papers about her face; on Sunday evenings 
generally seen in a silk bonnet, sticking up over 
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a multitude of curls and bows ; a bright coloured 
muslin or stuff dress, according to the weather ; 
with some sort of shawl as opposite to the colour 
of her bonnet or frock as her mother's bad taste 
can make choice of. 

The girl was much to be pitied for having such 
parents, and had lately taken to come to Church, 
and had been improving in many little ways, and 
seemed likely to do so in more. But to return to 
my story. 

This Betsy Davies was standing with her hands 
behind her, and her back against the door ; and 
though she dropped me a curtsey, she did not 
move from her place and make a motion to go, 
which was her usual custom when I appeared. 

** A square do you say? " repeated Susan, just 
as I seated myself on my chair. 

** Yes," said Betsy, "just such another square 
as there is down among the works. Father 
says he is very glad; and Roger says we shall 
have some fun at home now, for this lane is so 
duU." 

*' Uncle, what do you think?" cried Susan, 
turning round to me. '* That young James Pater- 
son that you don*t like is coming to settle among 
us, and be clerk to some new works that some- 
body from Sheffield is going to set up here. And 
there is to be a square built just below Edward 
Davies*s house, for the new workmen." 

** I am very sorry to hear it," answered 1. 

" Sorry! " said she, " Uncle» wliatioTi \%\«!\ 
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like it, only I wish it was the other brother that 
was to be the clerk/' 

" Why, child," said I, " we are very comfort- 
able as we are, and I don*t thmk such a change 
as this is likely to do us any good. But how do 
you know it is true? " 

Betsy Davies immediately answered, " Father 
brought the news of it last night from the Red 
Lion; and mother sent me up as soon as I had 
breakfasted to ask John Maxwell if it was true, 
and he says it is ; so I called just to tell Susan : 
but I must make haste home now, for mother bid 
me lose no time. Father said Richard Butler was 
in such spirits about it that he treated all the men 
that were in the house last night with a pint of 
ale apiece." 

*' I dare say," returned I, ** he reckox\3 upon a 
good harvest." 

The girl now took her leave, and my young 
people, inexperienced as they were, continued to 
talk of the news she had brought with great 
pleasure, while I sat ruminating upon many 
things; and one of my meditations was by no 
means an unprofitable one. '* Here," said I to 
myself, *' have I been laying out my money, and 
sitting myself down to rest for the end of my 
days in a quiet corner of the world where I 
thought strife and tumult could not follow me. 
And now, perhaps, a troop of tumultuous and 
disorderly people will trouble me with their up- 
roar within my quiet bed-chamber and shady 
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garden; and, may be, the disturbance and the 
mischief will not end there. Surely if there is a 
rest for man, it^s not in the possession of earthly 
goods ! " 

Breakfast being over, and my orders given, 
I stepped out somewhat earlier than usual to 
make enquiries respecting this unpleasant rumour ; 
and heard it authenticated, not only by John Max- 
well, but by the Widow Paterson herself, upon 
whom I called as the fountain-head of informa- 
tion. I was informed, moreover, that the plan 
had been some time in contemplation^ though cer- 
tain obstacles had stood in the way which it had 
been the purport of James Paterson's visit into 
the country to remove. In this he had been suc- 
cessful, and now there remained only to put the 
plan into, execution. 

With the active trader, saying, in some things, 
is almost doing; unlike the slow agriculturist, 
who ponders and defers, ponders and defers 
again, and at last slowly and gradually executes, 
and is rarely guilty of the folly of acting in haste 
and repenting at leisure, though he may lose 
many opportunities of usefulness. The opposite 
fault, however, is not without its many bad con- 
sequences. There is a middle path : and, as some 
wise book in my master*s library used to say, 
we should be slow and careful in making up our 
minds, but, having done so, we should not lose 
one moment in executing our mature decision. 

Whatever amusement or occupation of thought 
F 
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the building of fity house might afford to the lane, 
the laying of the foundations of the new square was 
the cause of far more interest; and according to 
the character of each individual were the views 
he entertained of it. It was May when the work 
began ; by October the houses were ail roofed in ; 
and various other buildings connected with the 
manufactory were in such progress that it was 
understood that in the course of the following 
summer the whole arrangement would be com- 
pleted, the workmen settled in their houses, and 
the whole business in full play. During this time 
young Paterson was continually going to and fro 
between this place and Sheffield, and it was 
expected that he would establish himself in his 
mother*s house early in the spring. 

One fine Saturday evening in October, the 
greater part of the workmen being just dismissed 
for the winter, I walked down to the new build- 
ings, as was my frequent custom; and found 
that, the weather being particularly inviting, se- 
veral of my neighbours had been of the same 
mind; and curiosity led me to ascend a flight 
of outer steps into a large room, designed, as I 
supposed, for a work-room; and as I was busily 
employed in some examinations, my ear caught 
the voice of two persons who seemed engaged in 
earnest conversation in a room below, and through 
the unglazed windows I could easily distinguish 
what they said. It was the parson in discourse 
with William Finch. 
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"I suppose," said William to him, "that the 
proprietors of these works are looking forwards 
to a great deal of gain from them; I wonder 
whether they consider what spiritual care is to be 
taken of these labourers." 

*' Some proprietors do," replied the parson, 
** and I hope that it may be the case with these. 
I am sure, at least, that it ought to be so : it is 
for want of such considemtion that iniquity, in 
many places, so awfully abounds." 

"Could not some arrangement of this nature 
be made?'' asked William. "According to my 
opinion, some proportion of the profits arising 
from such large works ought to be appropriated 
to the spiritual good of the population introduced 
into a neighbourhood." 

" We clergy," returned the parson, " are often 
severely blamed for the neglect of such a pro- 
vision by wealthy proprietors. I have been con- 
sidering the subject with much earnestness and 
anxiety ever since the foundations of this new 
square were laid. Forty years ago I was appointed 
to this little chapelry in an insulated part of the 
parish, with the cure of about three hundred per- 
sons, and a stipend of about £100 a year. My 
case is not an uncommon one: I have endea- 
voured, as you know, William, to devote myself 
as far as my strength permitted, to the care of my 
flock; and we are living in peace and comfort, 
blessed be God! 

" Works are now going to be established within 
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my district. One hundred houses are being 
built within the last quarter of a mile of its pre- 
cincts. These houses will be immediately occu- 
pied by young people, probably with families; 
and it is likely that a population of nearly five 
hundred persons will be brought under my care. 
My Church and my schools will not contain them ; 
and my own personal labours will be more than 
doubled by the superintendence over a tribe of 
people who neither know me nor love me, and 
who may bring with them every variety of ill- 
formed habit, and, perhaps, feelings of enmity to 
my Church, my liturgy, my ministry." 

The good man seemed, from the tone of his 
voice, to be much affected as he spoke; and 
William Finch, I thought, seemed affected too. 
" Let us pray," returned William, " for the love 
of Grod to be more and more shed abroad in the 
hearts of all our rulers, both in Church and State; 
in the hearts too of our nobles and gentry, and our 
rich traders; and these evils will then be in a 
great measure remedied. And let us pray also 
for more love in the hearts of those of my brother- 
hood who have put themselves forward to stand 
in the breach where Satan would break in and 
devour the unpastured sheep : and O that Metho- 
dists and Churchmen, yea, and Dissenters too, 
would leave off to tear and devour one another, 
but would unite together against the common 
enemy ! " 

<<You arc right, my friend," answered the 
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parson : *' prayer is our defence and our conso- 
lation, and our best weapon of attack in every 
time of need, and difficulty, and opposition. And 
I hope that you and I, William, and the rest of 
our faithful people, will remember to employ our- 
selves during this last quiet winter in earnest 
prayer to the great Head of the Church, that God 
may remember our Zion, and that in this desert, 
where we are now expecting thorns and brambles 
alone to spring, many a rose and myrtle may arise 
and flourish.'' 

Here the good men turned away from the win- 
dow where they seemed to have been standing, 
and presently left the place : and I, waiting only 
till they had passed out of sight, descended from 
my hiding-place. I did not wish them to see me. 
I had, perhaps, done wrong in listening to their 
discourse. I had not designed it at first; but it 
had strongly interested and affected me, and I 
felt as if I could not withhold my attention. 

I finished my walk unobserved : and, strange to 
say, I seemed to have gathered from the good 
men I had been listening to a clearer view of the 
nature of God's peace, and felt more of it too, 
as 1 walked round this expected Babel, than I 
had ever done before by my own quiet fire-side. 

After this day I seldom bent my steps towards 
the square; but I am sure I enjoyed, more than 
I had ever done before, the retirement of my field 
and garden ; wondering now that I had often been 
so regardless of the song of the lobm m \Xv^ \.t^^ 
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or bush; or the cawiog of the rook, as it took 
its flight over my head, to and from a distant 
rookery. But we seldom appreciate our comforts 
and pleasures till we have known or feared the 
loss of them. These gentle sounds of nature 
would y I knew, be soon lost in the various un- 
congenial sounds which issue from the crowded 
dwellings of uncivilized human beings. 

The quiet of the winter now commencing 
seemed as precious also to many of my neigh- 
bours as to myself; and our sympathy in the fear 
of some change at hand drew me into closer 
acquaintance with these persons, especially with 
Frederick and Mary Williams, whom I had hitherto 
rather avoided, as thinking them too good for me. 

Since the conversation I have described as 
passing between our parson and William Finch, 
I had felt a strong inclination to go to Church on 
Sunday afternoons as well as the mornings ; and 
having overcome the difficulties of making one 
attempt of this sort, which spiritual sloth had 
painted to me as very formidable, I became more 
desirous of making another, which 1 found still 
easier; so that before Christmas I was established 
in a tolerably regular habit of locking up my 
house on a Sunday afternoon, and accompanying 
the young people, to Church. 

It was upon occasion of returning home on 
the Sunday evening, that more than once 1 joined 
company with Mr. and Mrs. Williams ; they living 
at that time disengaged from their scholars, who. 
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during the short days, were always dismissed 
from the Church-door; and the more I saw of 
this respectable couple, the more I liked them. 

Frederick Williams was a person in years, 
though not so old as myself; had once been in 
the army, and retained somewhat of the erect 
carriage and gait of a soldier ; which, added to a 
tall figure, and much politeness though gravity of 
manner, gave him altogether a dignified, pleasing, 
and gentlemanly appearance. 

His wife was at least fifteen years younger 
than himself; a gentle, pleasing person, of ex- 
traordinary sympathy of mind with the feelings 
of others: they were very unlike in natural 
character to one another, but both of them 
seemed as earnest in the cause of God and his 
Church and people as any two persons I ever 
met with. And in these views and feelings every 
thought for themselves and their own interest 
seemed to be swallowed up. Truly it was their 
one great delight to be door-keepers in the house 
of their God. 

I thank God that my eyes were at this time 
beginning to open, and a new taste was gradually 
forming itself within me. And hence every con- 
versation I had with these good people opened 
to me, more and more, something that was 
agreeable. And upon one occasion, having ex- 
pressed a wish to see a certain old book which 
Frederick Williams spoke of as having m \v\« 
poflsession^ hiB wi& asked me, in a \er} T^it^XX'^ 
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manner, to do them the favour of drinking tea 
vf'ith them the next Thursday evening, when her 
husband would have the pleasure of shewing 
me his little collection of books. 

I made my bow, and accepted the invitation. 

Frederick Williams*s parlour looked over the 
children's play-ground to one end of the Church- 
yard, where stood a fine well-grown lime tree. 
On one side of the parlour was a neat book-shelf, 
where, besides an assortment of new school-books, 
and others belonging to a parish-library, was a 
small collection of his own and his wife's, and some 
of these were old and scarce, probably inherited 
from their parents. 

There was a small sofa in the room; a few 
walnut tree chairs; a round table by the fire, 
where the tea-things were set out ; and on a large 
table standing by the wall, where in many similar 
apartments a large waiter would have rested, lay 
a flute and music-books. I remarked that in this 
room there, were no miserable ornaments, or gaudy 
pictures with tinseled frames: a few texts of 
Scripture, beautiful specimens of penmanship, in 
frames of dark wood, were hung against the wall 
beside one or two pieces of needle- work. There 
was a piece of drugget on the floor, next the fire- 
place, and a rug worked in cross-stitch. 

I hope I shall be pardoned for this digression 
in describing the furniture of Frederick Williams's 
little parlour, but I had my reasons for noticing it 
myself thus particularly. Whenever I have beea 
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wishing to gain an idea of what furniture there is 
in a man*s mind, I have found myself assisted in 
the enquiry by examining the furniture of his 
house, especially in those ranks of life where the 
furnishing of the house is the result of thought, 
and care, and trouble, and not the mere mechani- 
cal work of the upholsterer, &c. I had not been 
seated half an hour before I was aware that I 
had to deal with gentlefolks, in mind, and in the 
substantial parts of manner; and the old line 
which was one of my first copies when I went 
into joining hand, often came into my mind; 
<< Manners make the man;'' though, in these 
days most people would write, ''Money makes 
the man; '* and would wish to have " The love of 
money is the root of all evil " expunged from the 
words of truth and soberness. But, to proceed. 

We had not completed the business of the tea- 
table, when we heard the latch of the outer door 
open, and a struggle of some sort immediately 
followed in the passage : but before Mrs. Williams 
could set down her tea-cup and rise to go out and 
enquire into the cause of the disturbance, for she 
was nearer to the door than her husband, the 
parlour-door itself was opened, and in entered 
young Maxwell's wife, dragging by the arm a 
little creature of four years' old, who was resisting 
her efforts with all her might. The young woman 
did not see me; and she called out, ** Dear sister, 
I wish you would be so good as to take care of 
this child till I come back : I have been ^exkl iox 

G 
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out suddenly on a little business, and I wanted 
her to go to her grandmother's with the baby, but 
she said she would come with me; and now we 
are got so far, I find it so dirty and dark, that 
really I can take her no further/* 

^* But I will go, mother;** cried the child. 

*' Little boys and girls should never talk of 
will,'' cried Frederick Williams, in a firm voice. 

" Do you hear your uncle?** cried the mother. 

'' Leave her, sister,** said Mrs. Williams, taking 
the child*s hand, which the mother let go, and 
drawing round her her cloak, which the child was 
trying to grasp, she made her escape, leaving the 
little one behind her. One scream of passion fol- 
lowed ; and then, finding herself out of her mo 
ther*s hearing, her violence changed into gentle 
tears. 

Mrs. Williams took her in her arms, saying, 
'* What do you cry for, Emma? your mother has 
a long walk to take, and cannot have you with 
her: will you be a good child, and stay with me?** 

" No !** cried the child. 

''Then you know I must take you up stairs 
and put you to bed, for I can have no noise in 
this room. I have company here, and I must 
have no disturbance.** 

The child looked up, and perceived me, and as 
we had exchanged civilities upon former occa- 
sions, she looked well pleased enough. Her aunt 
dried away her tears, and there presently ensued 
as great a serenity of countenance as if no storm 
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had ever clouded the brow ; and when the bonnet 
was removed, and the fair hair smoothed, and a 
small stool placed for her beside her aunt, and 
she was possessed of a slice of seed-cake, the 
little lady seemed quite reconciled to her cir- 
cumstances, and was beginning to become very 
talkative. - 

"This must not be,'* said Frederick; and 
while his wife removed the tea-things he pro- 
duced from his cupboard a collection of coloured 
pictures; and taking the child before him, he 
said to her — 

** If you wish to stay in the room with Mr. 
Smith, and your aunt, and me, it must be on 
condition of your not interrupting us while we 
talk. Here are some pictures to amuse you, if 
you like to stay upon these conditions." 

"1 shall like to stay, uncle,'* replied the child, 
putting up her face to kiss him; and then she 
quietly settled herself in a corner upon the rug, 
and, making a table of her stool, amused herself 
in quiet with her pictures. 

After surveying the little innocent for a few 
minutes in silence, I said to her uncle, '' It seems 
that this little creature, young as she is, has 
sense enough to know where she can rule and 
where she cannot.*' 

'* I never find her ungovernable here,'* replied 
Frederick. 

**But I know a different story elsewhere/* I 
said. " I have seen her often with her moXXiet ^tA 
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her grandmother, and I do not like the treatment 
of either towards her. The grandmother thinks, 
1 suppose, to undo the bad effects of the mother*s 
spoiling by her overmuch harshness.'' 

''A common plan, and a bad plan,'' replied 
he : '* and, in reality, this little creature requires 
nothing but a regular, undeviating system of 
firmness and gentleness.'* 

'* You and I," said I, " are neither of us young 
men : we have seen great changes in our memory, 
in the conduct of parents and children towards 
each other." 

''I believe," answered he, ''that the disregard 
of the fifth Commandment, which of late years is 
become so common, has laid the foundation of 
the radical principles so universally spread over 
the world." 

" Likely enough," 1 replied. 

** Indeed, I have heard," proceeded Frederick, 
''the remark made by very experienced people, 
that children early accustomed to bear a steady 
yet gentle yoke are seldom found to espouse the 
radical principles when they grow up." 

"Pur good Church Catechism," said I, " makes 
every act of dishonour to our lawful superiors, 
whether in Church or State, whether kings or 
priests, a spiritual breach of the fifth Command- 
ment; and this is well borne out in practice: 
and if it be so, is it likely that the man who 
is brought up to observe the law in its letter 
from right principles, will be easily led to break 
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it in the spirit? While, on the other hand, may 
we not reasonably expect, that he who has been 
accustomed to neglect the law in one respect, will 
be apt to do so in another? " 

" Very just,*' replied Frederick; "and I wish 
we could bear in mind also, that if the promise 
of doing well in this world follows, individually, 
upon the observance of the fifth Commandment, 
it will do so nationally.'* 

Mrs. Williams was by this time settled again 
with her work at the table, and hearing some- 
thing of what we were talking of, and gathering 
that it was connected with the frequent subject of 
her own thoughts, she said to me, ** I wish, Mr. 
Smithy that you would sometimes do us the favour 
of looking in at our schools, either on week-days 
or Sundays : these visits are so encouraging, both 
to teachers and scholars.** 

** Indeed, Mrs. Williams,** I replied, " I do not 
think my visits would do you much good ; I know 
nothing about children, and feel very little interest 
in them." 

"O, Sir!** said she, "everybody is interested 
in the rising generation : children, you know, are 
the men and women of to-morrow.*' 

"Very true,** I replied: "but to tell you a 
little of my mind, which I have communicated to 
no one creature yet, I have some serious thoughts 
of letting my house. I know it will let well.'* 

" What, Sir! when you are just settled so com- 
fortably?*' 
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" I do not like the prospect of my new neigh- 
bours," I replied. 

** Nobody does that/* returned she, with a 
gentle warmth of expression and countenance: 
" but will you. Sir, go and leave your post just at 
the moment you are likely to be most useful?" 

** Useful ! " thought I : '' that is not a word that 
occurs often in my vocabulary. I have been 
accustomed to think of being comfortable, and 
respectable, and respected; but it never came 
into my mind to enquire whether I could be 
useful or not " 

I sat still; musing, and silent: and I suppose. 
Mr. Williams thought that I was offended by his 
wife^s earnestness, for he said, ''My dear, you 
have no right to press Mr. Smith so close.** 

'' I am not at all offended at what Mrs. Wil- 
liams says,** I answered : ** pray do not check her. 
Indeed, I was only turning her words in my mind ; 
and I beg you to proceed, Mrs. Williams, and tell 
me how you think I can be of any use by remain- 
ing in this place, for I must have a great deal of 
usefulness to put against the disagreeable conse- 
quences of this new square ; for, of all the little 
evils of this life, there is none that I dislike more 
than an exposure to vulgar noises and discordant 
sounds.** 

Mrs. Williams smiled at my speech, and, 
colouring too, she replied, "I fear, Sir, you will 
think me very bold ; but if I must speak. Sir, I 
must say, that so well-read as I have always 
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understood you to be, and knowing so much of 
life as you do, you cannot want for means of 
making yourself of use when the new enemies are 
come among us that we are expecting." 

<* Enemies!'" said I: ''what enemies do you 
expect?" 

"I can hardly tell," returned she; and she 
looked towards her husband, as if imploring his 
assistance to explain her meaning. 

Mr. Williams smiled. 

"My wife is alluding," said he, "to a conver- 
sation we had the other day with our parson, in 
which he expressed his fears very strongly that 
many dangers wotild arise to our little congrega- 
tion from the variety of new characters that were 
coming among us : some of these strangers, he 
said, might be worldly persons, promoters of 
dress and vanity; some, frequenters of public- 
houses, or dram-drinkers; some, setters forth of 
new doctrines; and all, of course, without any 
local attachment or individual affection to any of 
the inhabitants." 

"Our parson is an old man," said I; "and, per- 
haps, views things darkly." ' 

" I believe," answered Frederick, " that con- 
sidering the nature of society in general, and 
remembering that it will not be respectability of 
character, but knowledge of a certain business, 
that is to constitute the fitness of our new neigh- 
bours for their establishment among us ; and when 
we remember that they are to be seveTaY Ww^te^ 
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ID number; considering, I say, all this, I do not 
think that our parson*s apprehensions are out of 
the way/* 

** But, however,'* said I, ** what use can there 
be in frightening us all? If we are to receive these 
strangers as a nation of Hottentots, we shall at 
once make them the enemies we fear." 

" O, Sir!" returned Mrs. Williams, " Mr. Hill 
had no intention of that sort; no, he s|)oke of 
them in quite a kind spirit." 

"The object he had in view," added Mr. 
Williams, ** was to excite us to increased diligence 
in our schools, and in the preparation of our own 
hearts, and to stimulate us to more earnestness 
in prayer; that in case trials should come among 
us, we might be prepared to meet them in a right 
spirit." 

*' In the spirit of love and faith, in a strength 
not our own," added Mrs. Williams, earnestly. 

" Perhaps things may turn out better than we 
expect," said I. 

" I hope so, too," returned Mr. Williams, "and 
that we may find among these strangers some who 
will be assistants to us, and forward the good 



cause." 



*' Well," said Mrs. Williams, " we will be ready 
to do good and to gain it; that will be right, do 
you not think so, Mr. Smith?" 

"Very right, Mrs. Williams," I answered. 

" So then," said she, " I hope, Mr. Smith, you 
will not think of deserting us." 
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*< I shall consider of what you say/' I replied. 

" And, as William Finch observed last night," 
she added, *^ we should all remember the example 
our parson is setting us." 

''What particular example do you mean?" I 
asked. 

**Do you not know," said she, "that he is 
parting with his horse, and lessening his expences 
in other ways, that he may get the assistance of a 
young clergyman in the neighbourhood for one of 
his services, and to help to visit the poor?" 

** Really," said 1, <' that is setting an example, 
indeed ! " 

Just at this time, the little one shewing strong 
marks of fatigue, Mrs. Williams took her up in 
her arms, and she settled to sleep on her lap. 

Other subjects of discourse were now intro- 
duced; Mr. Williams shewed me his curious 
books; and thus the time passed away till Mrs. 
Maxwell's return. I was persuaded to stay and^ 
eat a bit of bread and cheese; and afterwards 
walked towards my own home in company with 
the mother, who carried away her child in a much 
quieter state than she had brought it. I left the 
young woman at her father-in-law's door, and 
returned to my own quiet house and chamber 
with my mind full of a variety of thoughts. With 
respect to my neighbours, I had gained some 
additional knowledge : 1 never knew before that 
young Maxwell's wife was sister to Mrs. Williams \ 
and I knew still better than I did beioxe VXi^X. ^^ 

H 
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was a woman of weak character though not un- 
pleasant in her manners^ with much of her sister's 
gentleness of temper. As to Frederick and Mary 
Williams, I wondered that I had lived so long 
in the place without cultivating their valuable 
acquaintance and liking them as 1 did at the 
present time; and as for myself, I wondered 
that I had lived so long, and liked myself so 
well, and had come to so little knowledge of my 
own character. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FAMILY IMPROVEMENTS. 



The next morning, when I met my young 
people at breakfast, I told them that I was very 
well pleased with my last evening's visit; ''and 
upon my word,*' I added, "the Williamses are 
not the dull people I took them for; and I should 
like you to know a little more than you do of our 
good people here. There are the Widow Pater- 
son's daughters, Susan ; they would be very nice 
companions for you." 

''But how am I to see them, uncle?" said 
Susan; "they never come here; and, besides, 
they would not like me I am sure, they dress so 
very plain." 

" I understand ! " said I ; " and you love a little 
gay clothing." — " Come, come," said I to myself, 
"Arthur Smith, that's your own fault; you have 
kept the girl out of company that is fit for her, 
and you have allowed her to hear a great deal of 
nonsense ; and when she has been told again and 
again by your worldly visiters tbat sW \i^q^ ^ 
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pretty face, how can you wonder that she likes 
to set it off? " 

However, I said nothing of all this aloud. 

"Well, I do wish, Susan,*' said my nephew, 
" that you would get acquainted with Clara Pater- 
son: the youngest, I mean." 

" Indeed," added I, " she would be a much 
better acquaintance for you, we must all agree, 
than Betsy Davies; and I tell you what, nephew 
and niece; as soon as the Christmas holidays 
come, I will invite the Widow Paterson and her 
daughters to drink tea with us, and Frederick 
Williams and his wife." 

" Very well, uncle, I am sure I shall be very 
glad," cried Susan, ''for we are so dull here 
sometimes; but, pray, don*t make me quite turn 
off that Betsy Davies, for if it was not for her 
coming here sometimes I think she would never 
go to Church." 

"And if it was not for Betsy Davies," cried 
my nephew, " and the window, and those bows 
she is always making, I think Susan would be 
moped to death when you are out, uncle." 

" I have not looked out of the window lately 
near so much, brother, as I used to do," returned 
Susan. 

*' No," answered he, '* because the weather has 
been cold, and you have been reading that novel, 
in numbers, which young Maxwell's wife lent you." 

"Novel!" said I, raising my voice; "what 
novel have you been reading?" 
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'' O it was DO harm, uncle/' returned my ne- 
phew, quickly. And then, seeming anxious to 
turn off the subject, for he was very fond of his 
sister, and very unwilling to expose her to my 
anger, he added, '' But, uncle, if you have these 
folks to drink tea with you, Mr. Butler of the 
Red Lion will say you are a Methodist.'' 

*' That's a name I was never called by yet," 
answered I, in haste. 

** That's more than you know, uncle," replied 
he ; ''I know what I heard Mr. Butler say last 
night." 

*' And what did he say?" 

** That you were gone to drink tea with one of 
the parson's saints, and he verily believed that 
you would soon be one of them yourself, for 
you were very much altered in some of your ways 
of late." 

*' Indeed!" said I, somewhat nettled and dis- 
gusted; *'I do not know what right any Mr. 
Butler has to make his remarks upon me: but 
pray, Henry," for that was my nephew's name, 
** where were you when you heard Mr. Butler say 
this?" 

**-Why, uncle," he replied, colouring, for in 
trying to get his sister out of one difficulty he 
had got himself into a worse, "I will not hide 
the truth from you: I was in Mr. Butler's tap- 
room; but it was the first time that ever I was 
there, and I should not have gone then but for 
young Maxwell." 
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The boy spoke so humbly and honestly that 
my anger was disarmed. However, I was heartily 
vexed, and as soon as I had given my orders to 
Susan, and visited the malt-kiln, I took a walk, 
the morning being fine and frosty, that I might 
be quite alone and think over the state of matters 
at home. 'Ms it thus," said I to myself, *' that 
you take the charge of two young creatures? 
Is it thus you supply the place of a- watchful 
parent? You take them from hard-working 
habits, and, maybe, scanty fare; you give them 
plenty of food, and all such other good things, 
but not great plenty of work ; you take no pains 
to govern their hearts; you give them no religious 
instructions ; and require no more from them than 
a mere attention to outward forms in religion, and 
a regard to the plainest rules of morality; and 
then you wonder that they fall into the snares of 
the world! No; man's heart is like an empty 
cup, for if it is not filled with good wine the devil 
wUl fill it with bad." 

It was well I was in a solitary place, for the 
thoughts of my neglect of duty in this matter led 
me to views of neglect of duty in other respects, 
which I had never thought of before ; and I could 
not help exclaiming, in the bitterness of my soul, 
*' Oh, wretched man that I am!" It is needless 
here to describe all that passed through my mind 
during that walk: sufficient is it to say, that 
before I returned home I had made up my mind 
to call upon our parson, and, in the words of our 
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munion Sendee, open my grief to him, and 
the benefit of his ghostly counsel ; a means 
h, if more frequently resorted to, would, I am 
be much blessed both to pastor and flock, 
said nothing to the young people of my 
ition; but the first suitable opportunity that 
rred the same day, I spoke with great eamest- 
and decision to my nephew respecting his 
to the public-house ; which he promised me 
r to repeat : and I desired Susan to return the 
1 to Mrs. Maxwell. We talked with cheerful- 
of our proposed visits, and in the evening I 
ght down a pretty instructive book of travels, 
h I requested my nephew to read aloud, 
s Susan worked. The young people seemed 
ied, and I said to myself, ** I will endeavour 
eun more of their confidence and good afiec- 
I ; I will try to shew them, as Mrs. Williams 
, that I mean to be useful to them : this may 
to better things/' 
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CHAPTER V. 



VISIT TO THE PARSONAGE. 



Mr. Hill dined early; he spent his mornings 
chiefly in his study; after dinner he was accus- 
tomed to walk or ride about his parish till tea- 
time ; afterwards, his house was open to any per- 
sons who might wish to consult him about their 
spiritual affairs; and it was not seldom that one 
or more of his parishioners were attending upon 
his family-prayers, which were never later than 
eight o'clock. He adopted this plan of receiving 
his parishioners at home, after his health became 
so indifferent as to oblige him to give up cottage 
lectures in an evening. 

Mr. Hill had often called upon me, and we were 
on the best footing, for I had been brought up 
in the old system of never passing a parson with- 
out making a bow to him, and I was glad to have 
any opportunity of shewing civility or respect to 
Mr. Hill : yet still he knew nothing about me, at 
least from anything I had intentionally said to 
him; for though he had made many openings, 
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yet I had hitherto observed the most profound 
silence about the posture of my religious affairs ; 
indeed y it had been only very lately that I had 
considered at all seriously myself about my own 
state. I had never entered his house except on 
business, and never remained longer in it than 
necessity required. I therefore found it a very 
painful exertion to put in execution the plan I 
had proposed : but my mind was set upon it, and 
trifling obstacles could not deter me. 

Accordingly, the very next evening after the 
day I have spoken of, I knocked at the . door of 
his offices, and was led by his respectable middle- 
aged maid-servant, who, with one man, formed 
the whole of his establishment, into the neat 
kitchen; whence, having sat a while in silence, I 
was led into the old gentleman's study, a neat 
comfortable room, very plainly furnished, but 
well stored with books, and some good pictures 
on sacred subjects. 

Mr. Hill was seated in his high-backed chair 
by the fire, his table and books before him. He 
rose to welcome me ; shook me by the hand, and 
cheerfully and courteously invited me to sit down. 
It was well known that no visiters on worldly 
business intruded on him at this hour, he there- 
fore understood the nature of my errand, and per- 
ceived also my difficulties in opening my subject, 
for it is hard to bend an old and stubborn tree ; 
and he so kindly, so gently smoothed the way for 
me by his own preface to our discout^, VXi'dX. \«v- 
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wares almost to myself the stumbling-stones were 
removed, and I had entered easily upon the 
path which just before had seemed so very diffi- 
cult. 

I do not think . it material to lay before my 
readers the details of the conversation which took 
place between us, especially as the fruits of it, I 
trust, will appear, more or less, in the progress 
of my narrative. 

I was led to make a confidential avowal of all 
my feelings, of all my perplexities, and all my 
difficulties; and to lay open the habits and views 
of my past life : and my pastor pointed out to me 
the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of 
the world as taking away my sins in particular; 
and so was his counsel blessed to me, and so was 
the step, which I believe I had taken in faith, 
crowned with success, that the truths which I had 
so often heard with utter carelessness, as if I had 
nothing to do with them, now sounded in my 
ears as if I had never heard them before. I lis- 
tened, I pondered, I wondered, I believed, I 
rejoiced, yet rejoiced with trembling. 

I believe an hour had passed away, when a bell 
summoned the good man to family-prayers. He 
invited me to join his little party. I thanked him, 
and wiped away a few tears which still stood in 
my eyes; and I followed him scarcely knowing 
what I did. 

My mind was so absorbed with the subject of 
our previous discourse, that I can give you little 
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ioformation of what passed during this season of 
fistmily devotion. I know that I was led into 
what, I suppose, was the usual sitting-room; 
that Mrs. Owen and her daughters were there, 
besides the two servants. I know that Mr. Hill 
read and expounded the fifteenth chapter of St. 
Luke; that the eldest daughter played upon a 
small organ an accompaniment to a hymn which 
was sung by all present except myself; that a 
beautiful prayer was offered up afterwards; and 
that when we rose from our knees I took my 
leave, thanking Mr. Hill, as he followed me to the 
door, for his great kindness and the consolatory 
nature of his discourse. 

He said to me in reply, **Come to me when- 
ever you please, I shall be always glad to see 
you." 

As it may sometimes break in upon other sub- 
jects to tell you the exact times which I did avail 
myself of the good man's invitation, I shall here 
mention, once for all, that I was not backward to 
do so; and that I consulted him respecting many 
minor difficulties as they arose, and found his 
advice inestimable. Upon one occasion, in some 
little perplexities which I had respecting my 
niece, he referred me to his sister and her eldest 
daughter, and introduced me into the room where 
they were sitting together, employed in needle- 
work. Civilities had passed between these ladies 
and myself since we had been in the country, 
and Miss Owen had often addieaaed Vi<&t^i \a 
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Susan when opportunities occurred, and some- 
times put little books into her hands, though 
we had not always prized the privilege as we 
ought. I have never yet alluded to this circum- 
stance, but I shall take this opportunity, before 
new acquaintance introduce themselves to us, of 
bringing Mrs. Owen before you with a little more 
minuteness than has been hitherto done. 

She was, at that time, a person of erect car- 
riage, tall, and thin ; of a very agreeable phy- 
siognomy, very plain in her dress, and quite the 
lady in her whole behaviour. She had been unfor- 
tunate in her marriage to a man of very indifferent 
principles, who had early left her a widow in 
distressed circumstances ; and she had been con- 
sequently obliged to exert herself in many ways 
to which she had not been brought up, yet that 
had taken away nothing from her polish of man- 
ners, and why should it? there is no real need of 
mixing up vulgarity with common work. After 
she was invited to keep her brother's house, 
his income being extremely small, she continued 
to perform all the easiest parts of domestic 
management; but the strictest economy was 
united, in the little establishment, with clean- 
liness, nicety, order, and hospitality; and I have 
been told there was never any hurry or bustle to 
be seen in the parsonage, and a welcome was 
always given to every visiter, be his rank what- 
ever it might, provided he could be content with 
the fare of the country parson. Mrs. Owen was 
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also a most kind and excellent cook for the poor, 
an admirable way of shewing charity if managed 
judiciously. How many a father recovering from 
sickness, how many a feeble and worn-out mother, 
may be preserved to their families, and strength- 
ened for their duties, by a little kitchen-physic 
seasonably administered. Mrs. Owen's daughters 
were not young. They had received what is called 
an accomplished education, in their early days, 
from a distant relation, who had taken pity upon 
them when they lost their father ; and this same 
relation would have kept them to live with her 
own daughters in a large gay town: but these 
two sisters, though very grateful to their relation, 
thought it their duty to live with their mother 
and uncle; and here they passed their time in 
administering to the comfort of the old people, 
in attending to the poor, and in serving, as far 
as in them lay, the cause of God's Church. 

The eldest daughter played and sang well; the 
youngest was well skilled in languages : the eldest 
was most useful to her mother, the youngest to 
her uncle. Both were fond, in their little leisure 
time, of working in their very neat garden. The 
whole family were warmly and tenderly united, 
and set that pattern in the place which every 
clergyman's family ought to do. 

The ladies entered very kindly into my little 
difficulties upon the occasion referred to, and gave 
me the best advice they could ; and Mrs. Owen 
would not let me take my leave till I Viad X^aXftdi ^ 
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glass of her raisin wine and taken a slice of cake. 
Thus I received encouragement to apply to them 
whenever I might need their counsel. 

And now the work of reformation, with God*s 
blessing, began to proceed rapidly under my roof. 
I had taken Mrs. Williams's advice, and had 
decided, come what would, upon remaining where 
I was, at least till I had made a trial of our new 
neighbourhood, respecting which I began to feel 
an interest very different from what I had formerly 
entertained respecting any matter not immediately 
connected with the increase of my own personal 
comfort. Family-prayers were established in my 
house twice a day, with the reading of the Scrip- 
tures. I fouud no opposition in setting this plan 
on foot from my young people ; nor is it in gene- 
ral from the young, whose hearts have not grown 
old and hardened by sin, that the greatest oppo- 
sition is to be met with in the promotion of reli- 
gious observances. The most difficult thing found, 
was to do away with certain little undue habits of 
liberty or licence which I had suffered my nephew 
and niece to acquire; but I did this as quietly and 
gradually as I could, endeavouring to furnish nen 
tastes and employments while I opposed the ok 
ones, and to plant a flower where I plucked up 
weed, so that no blank or vacancy might be felt 

The little parties I had spoken of were also ' 
object to us. Neither Mr. and Mrs. Williams, r 
the Widow Paterson and her daughters, CI 
especially, were backward in accepting my inv 
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lion; and my niece Susan was so much pleased 
mth Clara Paterson that she was well disposed 
to listen to her suggestions in a variety of little 
ways: and presently I found that she was much 
less anxious to remould her frills ^^d collars, 
and retrim her bonnets; for when her needful 
employments were over, whether with the needle 
at what not, Clara had some little charitable work 
for her to do for some poor creature in the neigh- 
bourhood, or some sul^ect of missionary exertion 
in heathen lands. My nephew was also much 
taken with Mr. Williams's assortment of books ; 
he often called in upon him at a leisure moment;. 
he became a subscriber to his parish-library, took 
a fancy to learn to play on the flute with a view to 
assist in the Church music, and talked of visiting 
the school on a Sunday. 

I take it, that parents and ministers often feel 
themselves much at a loss what to do with young 
people between the ages of fourteen and four- 
and-twenty: the same exercise of outward re- 
straint which does very well while young ones 
feel their dependence, will not do equally well 
when they are bursting into strength and vigour. 
Don*t, don*t, don't, suits not this period of life ; 
but let it be. Do, do, do. Find them employment, 
set their activity at work, and be beforehand with 
Satan, who is spreading his nets with particular 
assiduity for the young : recollect and counteract 
his diligence; he is ever meditating their utter 
destruction, or at least the embiUenik^ oi V>ck.€vt 
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after Vife by the harvest they then shall be reaping 
from ill seed sown in the spring-time of life. 

Sometimes my patience was a little tried by 
bad attempts upon a new flute which He^ry had 
purchased with the savings of his pocket-money. 
''But/* said I to myself, '* it is better that I should 
listen to these discordant sounds from my nephew 
in my own house, than that he should hear his 
uncle abused in Mr. Butler*s tap-room." 

I shall here mention that my niece Susan 
endeavoured to impart to poor Betsy Davies some 
of the good hints she received from Clara Pater- 
son, and the poor girl seemed to be making very 
great improvements; indeed, I am not sure that 
she was not gaining ground, at that time, faster 
than her mistress. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE RETURN OF SPRING. 



Never did I ia ray life watch the melting of 
the snow and the hushing of the wintry wind with 
so little pleasure as I did this year. The first 
time I heard the blackbird and thrush tuning 
their throats in some ray of genial sunshine or 
soft falling shower, I had always been accustomed 
to experience a peculiar sensation of delight; and 
the sight of a tottering lamb, or a peeping snow- 
drop, or a leaf of honeysuckle budding in the 
hedge, had afforded me (whose first associations 
of happiness were with country life) a sense of 
pleasure which many persons would not under- 
stand. But it was all reversed this year: for I 
longed to protract the winter to twice its wonted 
length ; and in these feelings many of my neigh- 
bours were sharers with me. There is, however, 
a time for all things; the winter had been a 
blessed season, but the time of its completion was 
come, and other things were to follow. 

March, with its violets, was hoyi uton^^ *v\ 
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unusual warmth, when one afternoon I set off t 
call upon my neighbour Paterson, and, informin: 
Susan where I was going, she stepped into th 
garden, and presently returned with a handful o 
spring-flowers, and, tying them up with silk i 
two little nosegays, '* Uncle,** said she, " I shoul 
be much obliged to you to give these with my lov 
to Sophia and Clara Paterson; and remember 
uncle, there are some of those sweet purpl 
violets among them that I was speaking of t 
Clara the other day." 

''Very well, Susan," said I, and I set off. 

I found the widow preparing for tea, and th 
girls busy with their needles in the neat littl* 
work-room. The widow*s sister, Mrs. Butler, wa 
come to take tea with her. I did not know Mrs 
Butler at all intimately; she seldom went fron 
home, except to see her sister, and I alway 
avoided her house and her husband ; but we sav 
each other every Sunday at Church, and tha 
habit insensibly forms a strong tie. We are sure 
if we love God*s house ourselves, that we hav< 
one feeling in common virith all others who do so 
I pity him who ever tries to break that sacrec 
bond of union between man and man; it is th< 
parent of a thousand countless charities whicl 
raise human beings above the brutes. But this 
by the way. 

I did not refuse Mrs. Paterson*s invitation U 
join the party to tea, and, having disposed 
of my hat and stick, I presented my little offer- 
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ings to the young people, and in doing so I re- 
minded Clara of the evening I had spent in her 
house, in company with her two brothers. " My 
friend John/' said I, ''on that occasion made you 
a present of a bunch of violets; it was just this 
kind of weather, and I suppose it may be a 
twelvemonth ago.'' 

''Not quite," returned the widow, "for it was 
in the beginning of April that you met my sons 
here." 

''I little guessed," I replied, "what was the 
object of your eldest son's visit to this neighbour- 
hood." 

"Perhaps," said she, "you would have been 
as well pleased if he had stayed away." 

" Certainly," answered I; " I do not anticipate 
much addition to my comfort from my new neigh- 
bours." 

" People view the thing very diflFerently," said 
she; her own countenance looking very cheerful 
as she spoke. 

*' It is natural," said I, " that you should re- 
ceive pleasure from the idea that your son is to 
live with you, so much as you have hitherto been 
separated from him ; but you know it is not every 
body who is expecting a brother or a son, and 
some, perhaps, are fearing a diminution of their 
domestic comforts from the introduction of so 
many strangers." 

Here a deep-drawn sigh from Mrs. Butler drew 
my attention towards her, and as I ^ue«d^^> itQ\^ 
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what I knew of her husband*s character, what 
was the subject of her thoughts, I was meditating 
upon what turn I should give to the conversation, 
when Sophia Paterson made the following remark 
in somewhat of a sententious manner: '' I believe 
that dangers of a certain kind may arise to a 
certain set of people from the proposed change; 
but I expect that good, more than equivalent to 
the evil, will be deduced by others." 

" Yes," said I, " plenty of money will be gained 
and put into the pockets of some of us, and that 
is certainly thought by a large part of the world 
as equivalent to the risk of losing a good deal of 
morality; but I should not have expected you. 
Miss Sophy, to take this view of the subject." 

" O, no," replied she, drawing back, ** such a 
view is as far from my thoughts, Mr. Smith, as 
it can be from yours, I look to something widely 
different: it is an increase, a new dawn, of light, 
of moral, of spiritual light, that I am anticipa- 
ting." 

''Light!" said I, ''moral and spiritual light! 
that is the last end I should expect to gain from 
the means we were speaking of. Besides, I do 
not see that light is the thing needed; we want 
here to learn to walk more by the light we have 
already." 

"O, Mr. Smith, we are in darkness, utter 
darkness, here, though habit and prejudice may 
prevent our perceiving it; but my eyes are opened, 
and I trust yours will be too." 
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"And who has opened your eyes to see this 
darkness, Miss Sophy?'' said I. 

"My brother, my wise, my enlightened brother." 

" Your eldest brother?" I asked. 

"Yes, surely: during the many visits he has 
paid us he has succeeded, I am thankful to say, 
in imparting to me some of his own superior 
illumination, and in convincing me of the lamen- 
table ignorance in which I have hitherto lived 
with respect to many of the most essential points 
of Christian faith and practice." 

"O!" replied I; and I fear there was some 
archness thrown involuntarily into my manner of 
pronouncing that little word 'O!* for the young 
woman coloured, and Clara's eyes were fixed 
upon me, and, though she withdrew them in a 
moment, I thought I gathered from that look that 
she had not gained the same illumination which 
her sister now possessed. I did not choose to fol- 
low up the subject. I perceived in Miss Sophy 
symptoms of conceit which I had never observed 
before, and it is a general rule with me, if I want 
information from any one upon a subject of which 
he is conceited, to consult him as privately as 
possible, that his vanity may not be stirred up 
by holding forth in public: so I started another 
subject, and addressing myself to Mrs. Butler, 
"I understand," said I, "that our new curate is 
to enter upon his office at Lady-day." 

"And pray," returned she, "do you know 
what share of the duty he is to uudeiX.^V^'^'^ 
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" The whole afternoon service," I replied, " be- 
sides a lecture once a week in the Church. Of 
course he will render any other assistance which 
his engagements elsewhere permit, and which 
Mr. Hill finds necessary. I have good authority 
for these particulars." 

'* And do you know," asked Mrs. Paterson, 
'* whether the young man is to live altogether in 
this place?" 

'•* No," I replied, ** he will still continue to live 
upon his present cure, which, you know, is three 
miles distant from Queenswood; but as he has 
but one service there, and there are not fifty 
houses in the parish, and he is a young active 
man, he will be frequently walking over to make 
himself useful here." 

'< Would he were an enlightened man!" cried 
Miss Sophy. 

''And is it true,*' asked Mrs. Butler again, 
''that our minister, in his old age, is to give up 
his horse, and let his little field, to enable him to 
pay for his curate? That is a hard case." 

" Too hard for his people to allow,'' said I, 
" and I should like to have a little talk with you, 
Mrs. Butler, on the subject." 

" I understand you," she replied. 

"And pray," interrupted the widow, "do you 
know much of this young Mr. Jervis? for that, I 
believe, is the name of our new curate." 

" Nothing," said I, " but that he is our par- 
don's choice, and that satisfies me." 
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''What are his views, his principles?'' cried 
Miss Sophy. 

" Why, he is a Protestant," answered I, drily, 
** and a Minister of the Church of England as by 
law established within these realms." 

'•What do you mean by a Protestant?" said she. 

" I mean," answered I, " one who is a witness 
for the truth; one who receives the Bible, the 
whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible." 

"Unshackled by creeds and articles?" asked 
she. 

" Where is the Church that has stood a thou- 
sand years without creeds and articles?" said I; 
** lay your finger upon one." 

"The Church of England has not stood a 
thousand years," returned Miss Sophy, quickly; 
" you cannot make its date earlier than the Refor- 
mation ; we were all Papists before that time." 

"Excuse me. Miss Sophy," I replied, "there 
was a Church in England not very long after the 
time of our Saviour, with bishops, priests, and 
deacons, ordained in regular succession from the 
Apostles; and this Church must, you know, have 
been much older than the days of the Roman 
Catholics." 

"Why," said Mrs. Paterson, " the Papists will 
have it that their Church was the first in the 
world." 

" You may study the matter for yourself. 
Madam," replied I; "and I think in these days 
that reading folks might as weU «llud^ ^ \\X)\^ 
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history as so much science, though all knowledge 
is good in its way; for we hear so many false 
things spoken, that, unless we know a little for 
ourselves, we are always liable to be deceived.'* 

**That is very true," answered Mrs. Butler. 
'< And so, Mr. Smith, you really say that the 
Church of England is older than the Roman 
Church?" 

'< I do mean to say, Madam, that there was a 
Christian Church in Britain, and in Ireland too, 
long before the days of the Roman Catholics; 
and that these Churches were modelled very 
much after the same fashion as the Church of 
England is now, and the services carried on much 
as they are now. In some parts of England, 
indeed, Christianity was afterwards lost, and was 
revived again by preachers from Rome : but even 
this revival took place before the corruptions of 
the wicked Church of Rome had come to their 
height ; and, afterwards, the English clergy were 
very long in submitting themselves to the yoke of 
the Church of Rome." 

** They did do it, however, at last," said Mrs. 
Paterson. 

** Yes," I replied, " and became full of its 
corruptions, and remained under frightful bon- 
dage till the Reformation; but that does not 
prove that they had always been under it. Sup- 
pose I were to put a chain upon you. Neighbour 
Paterson, and after you had worn it awhile and 
then thrown it off I should assert and declare that 
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you had never been without it, that would be 
what we call, in plain English^ a great false- 
hood. Or suppose I were to say that Miss Clara 
had always had black hands before she washed 
them just now, because I had seen them dirtied 
ten minutes ago with the touch of yonder tea- 
kettle, I believe I should be speaking the truth 
just as much as the Papists do when they say 
that there was no religion like that of our Pro- 
testants before the time of the 'Papists." 

''A young man called at our house the other 
day/' said Mrs. Butler, ** who told us that the 
Roman Catholic religion had been the first re- 
ligiouy and would be the last.'' 

** It is very easy to say so, Mrs. Butler," replied 
I, '* but very hard to prove it; and in these days, 
as I said before, people who would be wise must 
study History, especially the History of the 
Church: and it surprises me to see how igno- 
rant many people are of these matters who 
pretend to be much better educated than their 
neighbours." 

** O," said Miss Sophy, ** whether people study 
History or not, the mists of darkness, prejudice, 
and ignorance are rapidly dispersing before the 
superior light of modern discoveries." 

I made no reply to Miss Sophy's remark, and 
from this discourse we passed to common sub- 
jects; and I soon afterwards rose to take my 
leave, pondering, as I walked home, on the 
change I had perceived in Soph;; ¥%.tei«o\i« ^(v^ 
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used to be a favourite of mine; but on calliug to 
mind all I recollected of her, it occurred to me 
that she had never shewn the same decided marks 
of sound understanding which I had observed in 
her sister Clara. I remembered that she had 
seemed, at the very first, to pay an unbounded de- 
ference to her brother s new opinions ; and, from 
something I now called to mind as having once 
dropped from my niece when she had been at the 
house and seen Sophy and her brother together, 
it appeared that he had been gratified by her 
attention, and had bestowed some flattery upon 
her in return. I have always observed that the 
putters forth of new doctrines are very sensible of 
attention and admiration ; probably because their 
confidence is much in self, and because the rising 
or falling of their new principles seem to depend 
so very much upon the breath of man. 

There had been, however, so much that was 
good and pleasing in Sophy, that it grieved me to 
observe the change that had taken place in her; 
and, what was still worse, I feared that the mis- 
chief would not end with her. 

Musing on these and similar matters, I retired 
to my room ; but I had learned now the comfort 
and value of prayer, and I lay down on my bed in 
peace. 

Soon after this day, bustle and activity revived 
in the neighbourhood of the square; but I felt, 
or at least chose to indulge, no curiosity respect- 
ing the progress of the work. I rarely bent my 
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steps that way when I took my walk, and made 
few enquiries of my neighbours respecting what 
unavoidably fell under my eye. John Maxwell, 
however, took good care to supply my own lack 
of service in this way, and lost no occasion of 
reporting to me the progress of affairs in general. 
Meanwhile, noises of various kinds bore witness 
to the enlargement of our neighbourhood. Work- 
men of all sorts were going to and fro ; and ham- 
mering, driving, screwing, and what not, were 
heard on all sides. Then smoke and steam issued 
from tall chimneys. Then waggons and furniture 
arrived ; and men, women, and children, in every 
species of cart or waggon. But let me, once for 
all, describe how matters stood at the following 
Michaelmas-day, and then you may guess at the 
busy doings and rapid changes of the preceding 
half-year. I do not think it well to mention the 
sort of work that was now established at Queens- 
wood, as it might lead curious persons, in con- 
junction with other things I have dropped, to 
guess in what part of England Queenswood lies, 
which I particularly wish to prevent their doing. 
However, I will just say, that the work was 
noisy and dirty, and that the wages given to the 
workmen were high, and that many persons of 
different ages were necessarily employed in it. 
A large walled court contained the numerous back 
shops and other requisites for the carrying on of 
the business, and this walled court lay at some 
distance from my house, just behind \\i^ ^fl^%x^\ 
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which I looked upon as a very favourable circum- 
cumstance, as its noise and dirt were somewhat 
screened from me. Moreover, the side of the 
square which faced my way was composed of 
bettermost houses, for the inferior superintendents 
of the works, and for shops of a general nature. 
These houses had small gardens or courts in front, 
fenced in with palisades of iron, so that they 
had not a mean appearance. In one of the end 
houses of this row, and the largest as being a 
corner-house, lived the principal clerk, of the 
name of Price ; a solid, steady man, between forty 
and fifty years of age, as my neighbour, John 
Maxwell, told me. This man's house was ma- 
naged by a lively, active daughter, of the name 
of Lucy, and it was reported that James Paterson 
was desirous of having her as his wife. The other 
end house was inhabited by another clerk, of the 
name of Snow, a man in years, but said to be 
addicted to drinking. The houses between were 
most of them shops, and were occupied by stran- 
gers from various quarters who thought the pre- 
sent opening a good one. 

The other three sides of the square were inha- 
bited by work-people, though some houses still 
stood void. Of the inhabitants of these houses, 
there were various kinds, as in most other large col- 
lections of people; but, whether good or bad, their 
habits were in many respects quite different from 
the working-people of Queenswood. To speak of 
the women: instead of the tight head-dresses» 
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and shorty straight gowns, and kerchiefs pinned 
pkunly down in front, our strangers wore trimmed 
caps of net, some very much soiled, and gowns 
made about the shoulders after the fashion of 
many of our ladies' evening-dresses. Some of 
these women, I will not deny, were clean as well 
as smart; and these had neat houses, nice dressers 
within, and blue ware ranged upon them ; bright 
grates, and clean floors; muslin curtains to their 
windows, and pretty greens, in pots, ranged within 
them : but still, however, in my eyes, they wanted 
simplicity; and it seemed as if they were aping, as 
much as in them lay, the fashions of the day, and 
the manners of those above them, at least, accord- 
ing to their view of what those manners are. As 
an exemplification of what I have said, I shall give 
an account of a walk I took round the square, 
just about the time of Michaelmas. I was pleased 
to see the appearance of neatness and comfort 
among many of these strangers, but was instantly 
struck with a certain something in the looks and 
manners of almost all I met and saw, whether 
among the neat or the unneat, which was par- 
ticularly disagreeable to me, and which I always 
think peculiarly unchristian, and I cannot un- 
derstand how it is that so much of it is now 
to be seen in a country of such religious pro* 
fession as England. But to explain my mean- 
ing. Feeling inclined, as I passed by a neat house 
where a little rosy child was sitting on the step 
of the door, to fall into discourse with %. v90\£A?gl 
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within, and gain some further idea of the cha- 
racter of my new neighbours, I stood still be- 
fore the child, and, addressing myself to it in as 
agreeable a manner as I could, I offered it some 
sugar-candy, which I was then taking for my 
cough. Had I been in my own lane, the mother 
would have looked pleased, and said to the little 
one, "Where is your curtsey?" or, " Why do you 
not thank the gentleman? '* The mother here did, 
indeed, raise' her eyes at the sound of my voice, 
but no smile appeared on her face, and she looked 
back again at her work. 

** How do you like your new house? " said I. 

"It is well enough," answered she, without 
troubling herself to raise her eyes again, " but 
very inconvenient for clean water." 

"Do you come from a pleasant part of the 
country?" 

" I do not know," answered she. 

I put another question, and received the same 
sort of a reply, and I was considering whether I 
should make any more attempts to 'carry on the 
conversation, when she raised her voice, and 
turning to a dressy looking person who was 
sitting near her, she said to her, "And what did 
Lucy Price answer to you then, Mrs. Snow?" 

"She answered as she always does," replied 
Mrs. Snow, " she always thinks for herself." 

As I turned away I said to myself, " The law 
of kindness is not upon your lips; the wife of the 
poorest collier would not have given me the recep- 
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tion you have done;** aud as my feelings were 
working within me I met William Finch, and 
relating what had passed, "How is it/* said I 
to him, '' that persons who aim at being so much 
better than their neighbours should be so uncivi- 
lized in their manners? Sympathy with the feel- 
ings of others, I was always taught, was the first 
rule of common civility." 

" Have you yet to learn," said he, ** that these 
are the days of lawlessness and selfishness? There 
is not a bond, sacred or human, which the wicked 
ones of the earth are not trying to burst through. 
And alas! the sad influence of this spirit is 
spreading through all classes of society; and 
there are many, I believe, who are not selfish in 
their hearts, who are selfish in their manners 
from mere imitation. I have been conversing 
with our parson," added he, '' upon the spirit of 
the Laodicean age of the Church, and you would 
be interested in hearing his sentiments upon the 
subject." 

Here we parted, and here 1 should end my 
chapter, before I go to pastures fresh, only, 
while we are on the subject of new settlements, 
I shall just mention, that young Maxwell was 
persuaded to receive into his house, as lodger, 
an elderly Irishman of the name of 0*Grady, 
who had an occupation in the works. And much 
about the same time a young man, called Jabez 
Reynolds, took Mrs. Davies*s parlour: he did 
not come from that part of the coutiXx^ YiVkftuoi^ 
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the bulk of the work-people proceeded, nor did 
he arrive exactly at the same time as they did. 
He was a preacher, of some deDomination, but 
William Finch did not consider him as belonging 
to his society. O'Grady was supposed by some 
persons to be a Papist. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 



If the spring and summer had been a busy 
scene at Queenswood, the autumn and nvinter 
certainly were not less so; and as weeks and 
months passed away, new ideas, new difficulties, 
new dilemmas crowded upon me. But I must 
take things in an orderly, quiet manner, and not 
hurry you or myself. 

In the first place, I must begin with telling you 
that our new curate was very well approved of; 
and that our congregation in the evening was in- 
creased by our new neighbourhood, especially by 
well-dressed persons; and many of those whom 
we should heretofore, at least from their outward 
appearance, have denominated ladies and gentle- 
men, issued from the commonest houses. Lucy 
Price and her father came at first only as a kind 
of matter of propriety, if I may guess from their 
manner, and the young lady, I was told, merely 
to oblige her father; but after a time Lucy would 
often come twice a day, and seemed diee^'^ vckXft.- 

M 
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rested in all that passed ; but when mentioning the 
subject to the Widow Paterson, ** I fear," she 
answered, " that Lucy Price is a very capricious 
person, and not to be depended upon." But 
more of Lucy hereafter. 

For a long while 1 continued to hear the gossip 
of the place as usual, when 1 chose to hear it, 
from John Maxwell : but after a time he appeared 
to avoid me, and there was frequently an un- 
accustomed cloud seen on his brow; and as this 
Aid not seem to proceed from any intentional in- 
civility, I felt a kind of uneasiness about the poor 
man lest all should not be going on well with his 
family. Another thing I remarked, was, that 
Betsy Davies began, by degrees, to be less inti- 
mate with my niece Susan, and about that time 
she became less regular at Church, and at last 
entirely forsook it. There was also a falling off 
in some others of our regular congregation, though 
not of our more serious members, one excepted. 
And some of our Sunday-school children took 
their departure from the school; and 1 was in- 
formed that a new Sunday-school was opened in 
the square, most of the members of which school 
were turned out at our service-time. Some few 
of these children came to Church, but the rest 
were playing about and making no small dis- 
turbance at a time when we wished for particular 
quiet; and these little truants inspired some of 
their neighbours with the feeling that it was a 
liardship, and not a privilege, to be taken to 
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Church. Mr. Snow had never appeared within 
the Church since he had settled in the place; but 
he and old Davies were unfailing companions at 
the Red Lion, though, out of it, Snow would not 
have cared to have been seen in his company. 
I saw very little of my neighbour Paterson, except 
now and then in a morning when I stepped in to 
enquire after her health. I cared not how little I 
saw of James; and Sophy's conduct was not 
agreeable to me. Clara was always the same; 
and whenever I had an opportunity I endeavourell 
to fortify her as well as I could in a firm adhe- 
rence to her old principles, for I became daily 
more aware that attempts were making to shake 
them. The poor widow was trying to accomino- 
date herself, as far as she could, to the tastes of 
all her children : she always came once to Church, 
and generally twice, with Clara. What became 
of the other two young ones I did not know ; it was 
certain that they were very seldom seen at Church. 
Though always a man of observation, I had never 
indulged myself in what I regarded as impertinent 
curiosity, even in my worst days; and of late I 
had found so much to do with my own heart 
and family, and my Bible, that had I been so 
disposed I should not have found much time for 
such indulgence, and therefore I continued in 
ignorance of the Sunday plans of Sophy and her 
brother, as well as many similar matters, till 
circumstances brought them to light. 

As time passed on, a new cause oi \i\i^'dSA\ift»R^ 
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arose: 1 began to find a disposition in Susan to 
go more from home than formerly, accompanied 
by much restlessness yet reserve of manner when 
at home. The reason for this I could not under- 
stand ; and when I questioned her on the subject, 
could gain nothing from her replies which could 
give me the least insight into what was passing in 
her mind : however, I resolved to be doubly ob- 
servant. One afternoon, not long after I had 
made these unsatisfactory enquiries, she came to 
me and said, '' Uncle, will you give me leave to 
go and drink tea with Betsy Davies?" 

** Betsy Davies!" repeated I, ** I thought she 
had quarreled with you; she scarcely ever comes 
to the house, and never to the Church. 1 fear she 
is going on badly, and you will gain no good by 
her acquaintance." 

** Quite the contrary, uncle," said Susan, ear- 
nestly. 

"Well, niece," I replied, **1 shall not refuse 
you going to tea with her this evening; but I 
must make a bargain with you, that if 1 put my- 
self to some little inconvenience to oblige you this 
evening, you must, to-morrow, answer me plainly 
and openly any questions I choose to ask you. 
You know, child, I wish to be a father to you, 
and there should be no reserves between parents 
and children." 

"Well, uncle," said she, ** I dare say Betsy 
will not be against my telling you anything about 
herself that you may wish to know. There is 
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nothing to be ashamed of in her behaviour, 
whether she goes to Church or not." 

*' Is there not?" said L ''I should like to have 
that explained." 

My niece made me no reply, and I put no 
more questions to her. Soon after Susan was 
gone Mr. and Mrs. Williams walked in to take a 
friendly dish of tea, quite unexpectedly, as was 
their manner sometimes on a half- holiday. 

" I am afraid/' said I to Mrs. Williams, " that 
I shall be obliged to give you some trouble, Susan 
being out.'' 

Mrs. Williams was a person who never thought 
of her own trouble, and pleasantly took Susan's 
place in preparing tea. '* Susan is gone to visit 
her old friend Betsy Davies," I repeated. 

** Betsy Davies!" exclaimed Mrs. Williams, '* I 
thought we had quite lost her." 

Mr. Williams seemed thoughtful, but did not 
speak. A few minutes afterwards the room door 
opened in haste, and in walked my nephew look- 
ing somewhat disturbed ; and, as if he did not 
see our visiters, he marched up to me and said, 
" Do you know, uncle, where Susan is gone?" 

" Yes, I do, nephew," returned I ; ** but you 
don't see Mr. and Mrs. Williams.'* 

He turned and just spoke to them, and then 
repeated, '* Uncle, she is at Betsy Davies's." 

"Well," said I, " and what of that?" 

"Why, uncle, you don't know what a noise 
they are making now at that house; ^\i^ ^^\»^ 
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has got gifts, and I can*t tell you what; aud 
despises every body, and abuses the parson and 
the prayer-book just as Jabez Reynolds does/^ 

'* I did not know that Jabez Reynolds did 
abuse the parson and the prayer-book/' said I. 
** I was told that he was a very good young man. 
I heard Mr. Hill speak very well of him the other 
day." 

'* I suppose, then," said Mrs. Williams, smiling, 
"he is one of the same sort as James Paterson." 

" We have nothing to do with James Paterson, 
wife," returned Mr. Williams; "and I believe," 
continued he, " Jabez Reynolds is a sincere young 
man in his way, though perhaps he may not be so 
well acquainted with himself or his neighbours as 
he will be by and by. There is much that is 
hopeful in him." 

"But I am sure," interrupted Henry, "that 
neither he nor his company will do any good to 
Susan." 

"Indeed," said Mr. Williams, "I fear you 
are right there; I believe Betsy is very much 
gone off in many ways since Jabez lodged iti her 
father's house, in spite of the loud religious pro- 
fession she is making. It is but duty to your 
niece, Mr. Smith, to mention this." 

"I had thought that Betsy Davies was in a 
promising way once," said I. 

"There are some persons," he replied, "who 
do not like the proverb ' Slow and sure,' and 
woM take a short road to everything." 
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"There is, however," I answered, "no royal 
road to religion, any more than to anything else." 

" There are some also," continued he, *' who 
place the whole of religion in the sense of reli- 
gious comfort; and such persons, laying hold of 
those whose hearts have been humbled under the 
, instructions of one class of persons, and forcing 
them into premature feelings of joy, take to them- 
selves the credit of all their religion, though it 
may be, that forcing open the bud prematurely 
they mar the full-blown rose." 

" O! " said I, " this is pitiable, and is much to 
be attributed to a party-spirit, and the desire of 
seeming to have achieved more than any one else ; 
and yet the work, if genuine, is the work of the 
Spirit after all." 

"There can be no question of that," returned 
Mr. Williams. 

"Your wife," said I, "was comparing Jabez 
Reynolds to James Paterson ; do you think, Mr. 
Williams, that he resembles him in character?" 

" I do not think he does at all," answered Mr. 
Williams. "Jabez Reynolds has a creed, and 
a sound one in important respects, though in 
some lesser instances it may be defective, and he 
wants knowledge and experience in the applica- 
tion of his principles. As for James Paterson, 
since you wish me to speak out, I believe that his 
superior light consists in doubting everything." 

" Do you mean," I asked, " that he rejects the 
Scriptures?*- 
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"Not altogether; but he believes what he 
pleases, and rejects what he pleases." 

" I thought as much," answered I ; ** I thought 
as much ; and I know nothing of dealing with 
this sort of characters." 

<' I am told that there are many people in 
foreign countries," said Mr. Williams, '* of the 
same class as James Paterson." 

"And so," said I, "they are crawling or 
swimming over the sea into our island now, and 
creeping into houses, and taking captive silly 
women." 

" That is true, Mr. Smith," answered Mr. Wil- 
liams, " and it is much to be lamented. But this 
Jabez Reynolds is not one of these : I believe him 
to be an honest, zealous man." 

" I will have a little talk with him," said I. 

" 1 am not sure that he will listen to you." 

" Nay, but," cried I, "if he or his people are 
trying to draw Susan away from the Church, 
which my nephew seems to apprehend may be 
the case, I have a good right to speak; and if 
Jabez is an honest, well-principled young man, 
it can do no harm. I often think that a little 
plain speaking, in a spirit of good -will, would in 
many cases be very profitable, and would bring 
persons together who are kept far apart from 
the want of understanding each other." 

" Well, uncle," said Henry, eagerly, " I hope 
you will speak to this young man, and that with- 
out Joss of time, for I was quite disturbed when I 
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heard of the goings on at Davies^s, and that 
Susan was among them.'' 

My nephew now seemed more pacified, and sat 
down quietly to his tea. 

" As far as the Davieses are concerned," I re- 
marked to Mr. Williams, *' I speak of the old 
people, I do not apprehend any danger to them 
from any new or extravagant opinions in reli- 
gion." 

**No," interrupted my nephew, "old Davies 
and that clerk Snow care for nothing but the 
Red Lion : but do you know, uncle, that there is 
another report going about of our neighbours?" 

'' And what may that be?" asked I. 

** Why they say that O'Grady is making Pa- 
pists of John Maxwell's wife and her daughter- 
in-law." 

I turned to Mr. Williams. 

** I fear," he replied, looking very serious, 
''that there is some truth in the report, at least as 
far as respects the mother; for young Maxwell 
himself shewed me a book belonging to O'Grady 
that had been lent his wife by her mother-in -law, 
and he told me how fond they both were of it." 

'' What was the nature of the book?" asked I. 

"Its title was, *A Defence of Catholicism,' 
as they call it, or something of that sort, but I 
do not remember it exactly at this moment. I 
warned the young man of the dangerous tendency 
of the book, and shewed him some mischievous 
passages in it. He said he wouVd t9\i^ e^T« V^ 

N 
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keep it out of his wife's way, but as for his 
mother, he could do nothing with her/' 

I was here aware that Mrs. Williams -seemed 
much hurt by this discourse, so I said no more 
CD that subject. I only thought to myself, " This 
is but a natural consequence of the poor woman's 
habits : she who would never go to Church or any 
other place of worship, and kept herself wilfully 
in darkness, is now likely to have darkness for 
her portion." I remembered too the gravity of 
poor John*s manners, and thought I fully under- 
stood its cause ; and I could scarcely help saying 
aloud, '' Worse and worse! you bring us nothing 
but bad news, nephew.'* 

When tea was over, I proposed to my visiters, 
as had lately been a custom with us when we 
met, that we should read a chapter in the Bible 
together. We selected the third chapter of the 
second Epistle of St. Paul to Timothy, and con- 
versed a while upon the subjects it suggested as 
connected with the preceding topics of our dis- 
course; and this employment was closed with a 
prayer, in which the spiritual wants of our neigh- 
bours, as well as the whole Church of God, were 
remembered. O that instead of backbiting our 
neighbours, in which we are apt to take so 
wicked a delight, we were all more ready to pray 
for them, and call down from Heaven those 
spiritual blessings of which we think they stand 
in need ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



MRS. butlbr's difficulties. 



The next morning I took the first opportunity 
of conversing with my niece in private ; and from 
this discourse had abundant reason to believe that 
Jabez Reynolds had been endeavouring, indirectly 
through Betsy Davies, and directly whenever he 
met with Susan, to draw her away from the Church 
to his own persuasion, and that he had indeed 
succeeded in making her waver on the subject. 
So I thought to myself, *' Surely it is now quite 
time for me to interfere, and neither Jabez nor 
any one else can blame me for so doing." 

I said nothing to my niece, however, relative 
to my intentions, but took an opportunity of 
calling at the young man's door, and requesting 
him to allow me half-an-hour's discourse with 
him, at his first leisure, in my own house, in- 
tending to send Susan out of the way when the 
time arrived. In the mean while I made en- 
quiries in difierent quarters respecting his be- 
haviour and discourse, and especiaW^ itoxAN^^^v^'Cfi^ 
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Finch; and I found it, indeed, too true that he 
did make use of abusive language respecting the 
Church, its ministers, and liturgy, and that in 
many instances he had impeded the progress of 
true religion by his injudicious interference and 
party-spirit. For instance, if our young parson 
had a cottage-lecture at one end of the square, he 
must have one directly at the next door, though 
at the very same time there might be a whole row 
of houses where no such thing was going on. 
Again, if the parson sought out some poor lost 
creature who had never received the Gospel be- 
fore, and had persuaded him to go to Church, 
then Jabez would call upon him, tell him he 
would gain tfo good at the Church, and almost 
force him to go to one of his own meetings ; thus 
unsettling the mind of the poor weak believer, 
and perhaps quenching, at least for a time, the 
smoking flax; while he would let others altogether 
alone who were perishing for lack of knowledge. 

Before, however, the time arrived when I could 
have this interview with Jabez Reynolds, I re- 
ceived an invitation from the Widow Paterson to 
take a dish of tea with her, and meet my young 
neighbour, Lucy Price, who had expressed a great 
wish, she ^said, to become acquainted with me. 
Now I wished also to see something of this Lucy 
Price, of whom I had heard a good deal; so 1 
was not backward to accept the invitation. 

As I passed the door of the Red Lion, in my 
way to my neighbour Paterson*s, I saw a number 
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of people collected about the house, and heard 
much noise issuing from it; but as it was a pay- 
night, and Mr. Snow, who paid the men, always 
chose to do it at the Red Lion, I was not surprised 
at this appearance of confusion. 

Lucy Price was a lively, handsome girl, with a 
pair of dark eyes, which she fixed upon me for 
some time after I had been introduced to her, as 
if she wanted to look me through. There was 
something very kind and pleasing in her expres- 
sion of countenance, mingled, however, occa-^ 
sionally with that unsubdued and petulant air 
which grows up in spoiled children, and is not 
eradicated in maturer life without much labour 
and resolution, even when a work of grace is 
begun. Her whole cast of character seemed very 
unlike that of Clara Paterson, who had been 
trained in affliction or hardship of one sort or 
another. 

Lucy was not haughty, but it was evident that 
she had been always used to be treated as some- 
body, and expected that treatment to be observed 
towards her by all her associates. The Patersons 
felt this; and even James was obliged to bow 
down occasionally, if he desired to keep on good 
terms with the young lady. 

She was dressed expensively for her station, 
and somewhat whimsically. All this I observed: 
for when Lucy had seen what she wished of me, 
she turned aside and began talking to Clara, who 
seemed the favourite sister ; and thu& «\i^ ^^n^ \£l^ 
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an opportunity of repaying the debt, and of in- 
vestigating her character of countenance, &c. as 
narrowly as she had done mine. 

The first time there was a pause in the conver- 
sation I adjdressed myself to the young lady in the 
following manner — 

'' Your house is pleasantly situated. Miss Price; 
how do you like itV* 

" O, pretty well," said she; " indeed I like the 
country altogether, for a time at least, but I do 
not think I should like to settle here." 

Clara smiled. 

''What are you smiling at, Clara?" said she, 
turning briskly towards her. 

'' I will tell you another time," replied Clara. 

" We have many pretty walks about us," said 
I, " though I must say this new square has not 
made us more rustic than we were before." 

"O no, to be sure," said she; "but do you 
know, Mr. Smith, what is my favourite walk 
here?" 

" No," said I, *' I cannot guess." 

" Why, Mr. Smith, it is the walk to Church;" 
and, as she spoke, she threw a triumphant look 
at James Paterson, who bit his lip. 

"I am very glad to hear you say so," said I: 
''you remember the words of the Psalmist, ' I was 
glad when they said unto me. We will go into the 
house of the Lord.* " 

"I do so like your old parson," said she; 
*'he is the nicest old man I ever met with. I 
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was SO glad when he called on father the other 
day." 

** Your father is a very regular Church-goer," 
said I. 

** Yes, upon the whole/' answered she, '* though 
he often goes to chapel, somewhere, with Jabez 
Reynolds. He is so fond of that young man." 

" I believe," said I, " he is a very deserving 
young man." 

*' Yes," said she, *' and he knows what he is, 
which some people don't. I can't bear your any- 
thing or nothing people, that can't tell what they 
are. 

Lucy looked again in a very mischievous man- 
ner at James Paterson, which seemed to offend 
him greatly : he drew up his head and coloured ; 
and Sophy, who appeared as little now in the 
habit of restraining herself as she had once been 
remarkable for it, called out, **0, Miss Price, you 
are too severe, indeed! Does not my brother 
walk almost every Sunday to Ormond-street 
Chapel, at the next town? and do not I often go 
with him? is that being anything or nothing?" 

** Yes," interrupted Mrs. Paterson, " and you 
half kill yourself with the walk. I wish you would 
content yourself with our Church." 

** Mr. Smith," said Lucy, turning drily to me, 
''James and Sophy Paterson always fancy I am 
talking at them, if I say anything in favour of the 
Church." 

" Perhaps you are, Miss Lucy," s^xdil, «as^\Tk.^. 
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Clara smiled too ; and I thought it best to start 
a new subject. And tea coming in, Lucy placed 
herself between Sophy and her brother, and began 
to talk to them gaily about something very remote 
from- the Church, and soon restored them to their 
good -humour. 

In the course of the evening, upon a' con- 
venient opportunity being afforded me, the young 
people being engaged together in looking at some- 
thing at the other end of the room, I said to the 
Widow Paterson, " Miss Lucy Price seems a nice 
lively girl, altogether different from anything we 
have seen at Queenswood before." 

''She has had a good education for her sta- 
tion,*' said Mrs. Paterson; ''she has been at a 
boarding-school, and she holds her head up, too, 
rather high, for her father is well known to have 
money : for all these reasons we must excuse her 
for being a little too lively in her discourse ; but I 
believe she really likes my son.'' 

"Her liveliness will do him no harm," said L 

" I hope not," answered the widow, gravely. 

Though it was Saturday night, I had been 
insensibly led on to stay longer than I had in- 
tended at the widow's house, by a discussion on 
the interpretation of some texts of Scripture be- 
tween James and myself. I always thought his 
explanation of Scripture much too loose ; nor did 
he scruple to reject any text which did not fall in 
with his views, an evil which must always exist 
where people choose to measure the Revelation of 
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God by their own finite reason, as was the case 
with James Paterson. I had, I say, been led to 
remain considerably longer than I ought at the 
widow's house, and had just been looking at my 
watch with some expression of astonishment, and 
was rising to take my leave, when in walked 
Mrs. Butler, in great agitation, and threw herself 
down on a chair. Her sister and nieces gathered 
round her to enquire what was the matter, ''Oh ! '' 
said she, ''I did not think to have been treated 
in this manner ! Do, dear sister, advise me what 
to do! Mr. Snow has been instigating my hus- 
band to behave cruelly to me, and I think that 
if I had not escaped here he would verily have 
killed me.'* Here she burst into tears; and till 
Clara Paterson had made her drink some sal 
volatile and water she was in such an agitation 
as to be unable to proceed. 

I was standing up and considering in my mind 
whether it became me to go, and not seem to be 
listening to any family secrets, or whether I could 
make myself of any use by remaining where I 
was, when the Widow Paterson guessing, pro- 
bably, what passed in my mind, said to me, 
** Pray, Mr. Smith, sit down and hear what my 
sister has to say: she has, indeed, tried to keep 
things as quiet as she can, but when they get to 
this pass it will be impossible to do so any more, 
and your advice may now be of material use to 
her." 

I sat down, and when Mrs. BulW nh^<& ^nusks. 
o 
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what recovered she thus proceeded with her 
account, not seeming to regard my presence as 
any hindrance. ''You know, sister, the diffi- 
culties I have had, of late especially, to keep 
things at all within the bounds of decency in our 
house, particularly on pay-nights; and, indeed, 
I have given way in some instances, to please my 
husband, to habits and practices which I knew 
were improper. My conscience, however, has 
told me that I was doing very wrong, and that I 
was giving up my own spiritual interests without 
doing good to any ope ; for when once we begin 
to sacrifice conscience to other people's demands, 
they do nothing but cry, ' Give, give, give,' and 
never stop till every thing is given up." 

** Ah, very true," said I. 

''I found I was beginning to descend the down- 
hill path," continued Mrs. Butler, ''and I saw 
that a stand must be made, cost what it might; 
and knowing that no representations could avail 
any thing with my unfortunate husband, I de- 
cided, after earnest prayer for direction, upon 
trying what I could do myself with the visiters in 
the house." 

"Well," said Mrs. Paterson, "that was an 
extraordinary thought, sister: but proceed." 

" So, sister, when the clock had struck eight, 
I took the opportunity of my husband's being 
engaged in the tap-room with a person on busi- 
ness, and I walked into the middle of the com- 
pany that were sitting round the kitchen-fire — " 
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** Well," cried Lucy Price, " and what then?" 

''And I said to tliem, 'Neighbours, I am come 
to ask a favour of you, a very great favour.* 

" Young Maxwell was sitting among them, and 
the soberest of all the party; for, to do him jus- 
tice, he is no great visiter of ours, though he has 
been much oftener here since he was paid at 
our house ; and he said to me, ' Well, mistress, 
what is it you please to want?* 

" ' You know,' said I, ' the hour that the ma- 
gistrates have fixed for us to shut up our house, 
and I ask of you, as a very great favour, not to 
call for any drink after that hour is past.* 

" 'That's an odd request from you, mistress,' 
cried one of the men. 

" ' And pra^, Goody,' cried Mr. Snow, bursting 
into a loud laugh, ' why can't you refuse to draw 
the drink without making this bother?' 

" 'My husband is master of this house,' an- 
swered I. 

" ' To be sure he is,' said Mr. Snow, still laugh- 
ing, ' that is a great piece of news.' 

" ' I know what she is about,' cried one of the 
men : ' it is something about Sunday she is after, 
and Butler does not know Saturdays from Sun- 
days.' 

" 'What, is she one of the godly ones?' cried 
Mr. Snow. 

'* ' I am one,' answered I, ' who wish to live in 
the fear of God ; and I am sure that if I am to be 
drawing drink for you till past twelN^ o^^^s^^xl 
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Saturday uight, I am committiDg a great sin, both 
against God and man, and cannot afterwards keep 
the Sabbath as I ought to do; and I am certain 
that you are doing yourselves a great mischief 
by staging here so late, and unfitting yourselves, 
as many of you do, for the duties of the next 
day.' 

"A collier, who was sitting in the corner leaning 
his head on his hand, here called out, 'There*s 
reason in your talis, mistress, and Til pay my shot 
and be off directly.' 

<t i y^yy good,' cried young Maxwell, * that's 
what she wants; she wishes us to go off quietly 
when the right time comes, and that will save her 
any trouble with the master.' 

'' ' And mind,' said the collier, ' that's against 

her own interest, for the more we drink the more 

goes into her pocket you see. I'll give you no 

trouble, mistress.' 

** * Nor I either, Mrs. Butler,' cried young Max- 
well. 

"Several more made no answer at all, but Snow 
broke out into a volley of oaths at me, and old 
Davies echoed back his wicked language, and 
just then the tap-room door opened and I made 
my escape, trembling from head to foot at Mr. 
Snow's language." 

"You are a brave woman," cried Lucy Price, 
" and how has it ended?" 

"My husband, however, did not come out of the 
tap-room, as I had expected, till he had finished 
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a pipe and some brandy-and -water he had begun^ 
and when he did come out, half the company were 
gone, and those, you may guess, the best of them ; 
and my husband making some remarks to Mr. 
Snow about the smallness of the party, he began 
to repeat what I had been saying, and that not 
without some additions, representing that I had 
been abusing my husband and calling him names, 
so that he became so exasperated that he raised 
his hand against me, a thing he had never done 
before he knew Mr. Snow.*' 

"O," cried Lucy, " Mr. Snow is used to beating 
his own wife; they live like cat and dog. But 
have you finished all?*' 

" Almost," cried Mrs. Butler. '*My poor hus- 
band's behaviour was so violent that it made the 
servant-girl scream, and I was obliged to run as 
for my life : and all the while that cruel Snow was 
urging on my husband as if he had been urging 
on a dog at a baited bull; indeed, if it had not 
been for him, I will never believe that my husband 
would have served me in this way.'* 

"James Paterson," cried Lucy, "can you sit 
still and hear all this ? Do you go over, and drive 
that Snow out of the house, and see justice done 
to your aunt." . 

" And pray. Miss Price, what can I do?" 

** Ybtt.'" returned Lucy, "one of the head 
clerks in the work, and not know what to do! 
You can threaten Snow to have him turned out! 
and you can threaten Butler to have l\k& TCk!»i ^"^^ 
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at another house! I am sure if I were you I 
should know what to do.'* 

"I am very sorry for my aunt/' cried James, 
** but I think she should not have interfered 
among all those drunken men, and I am sure I 
have no wish to follow her example on this occa- 
sion. 

** Your morality, James Paterson, is of a piece 
with your religion ! '* exclaimed Lucy, vehemently. 
** Give me my bonnet, Clara." 

"What are you going to do, Lucy? " cried Clara. 

''O, no harm," answered she; ''I am not going 
to speak to Mr. Snow myself; I am not so mad as 
that : but I intend to tell my father, and I know 
he will put things to rights if James will not." 

Mrs. Butler entreated Lucy to leave things to 
quiet themselves; and James now offered to go 
over to the public-house if she would remain 
where she was ; but she was bent on her purpose, 
and set out instantly, and alone, towards home. 
James, however, speedily followed her, and I 
must as speedily close my long tale of Mrs. Butler, 
for it has taken up more time than I intended to 
give it. 

Lucy found her father at home, and had little 
difficulty, as I afterwards learned, in persuading 
him to put her plan in execution. He went over, 
without loss of time, to the Red Lion; called 
Snow to order; gave such a caution to Butler, 
who was ever alive to what he considered his 
worldly interest, as he was not likely very soon to 
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forget; and brought the man over himself to 
Mrs. Paterson*s house, where, with his smooth 
tongue, he glossed over what had passed, and 
prevailed on his wife to return home with him. I 
remained at the widow's house, by her special 
request, till all this matter was put straight, and 
then I took my leave, in company with Mr. Price, 
first agreeing with Mrs. Paterson that we should 
keep this affair as quiet as we could. 

During my walk with Mr. Price I spoke in 
commendation of his daughter*s earnestness to 
serve a friend in distress. He was pleased with 
what I said, and talked of Lucy as the pride of 
his heart and the delight of his eyes; and, from 
something he dropped, I gathered also that he did 
not altogether approve of the choice it was sup- 
posed she had made of James Paterson ; but he 
seemed one of those fathers who do not know how 
to oppose the wishes of a beloved child, whether 
those wishes make for her own happiness or not. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A VISIT FROM JABBZ REYNOLDS. 



On Monday morning Jabez Reynolds sent to 
tell me that he was quite at liberty to spend half- 
an-hour with me ; and I, being at home and dis- 
engaged, signified my readiness to receive him. 
As soon as he arrived, I took him apart into my 
little parlour, where I was not likely to be in- 
truded upon by any one. 

I had occasionally seen Jabez Reynolds, and 
thought him a young man of pleasant countenance, 
though there was a peculiar kind of stiffness in 
his carriage and somewhat of strut in his gait, 
, which would have led one to suppose that he 
had no mean opinion of himself. However, we 
must not judge always by these tokens; some- 
times they are not natural to a man, but only 
acquired by the imitation of some person highly 
esteemed on more important accounts. Jabez 
appeared on a Sunday in a black coat and white 
neckcloth, and lew -crowned hat, and his hair 
combed down very smoothly over his face, and 
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was generally seen with an umbrella under bis 
arm. 

I bave often mentioned that I am a great 
noticer of little things, and therefore I trust to 
be pardoned for these details. As for the cha- 
racter of Jabez Reynolds, I knew little of it but 
from common hearsay, and when I found myself 
seated opposite to him, and he looking as if he 
was waiting for me to open my budget, I felt as if 
J did not know exactly where to commence our 
business; so I began where most English people 
do when they are at a loss. '< Fine day, Mr. 
Reynolds.'' 

*' Very fine day, Mr. Smith." 

'* Very seasonable after the rain we have had,*' 
returned I. 

" Quite so. Sir." 

"There is something," said I to myself, "cheer- 
fvl and good-humoured in the young man's coun- 
tenance, I will come to the point at once." And 
depending for Wisdom which never fails to direct 
me, I thus proceeded — 

''You must think it extraordinary, Mr. Rey- 
nolds, that I should have taken the liberty of 
sending to speak to you?" 

" O, not at all, Mr. Smith; I take it in quite 
another light." 

"Perhaps you will not think so when you 
know the object I have in view. I wish to ask 
for an explanation of your conduct." 

" In what respect. Sir?" 
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'< I am told/* I aDswered, '* and upon good 
authority — I may as well cooie to the point — that 
you have been endeavouring to draw away my 
niece Susan from the Church.*' 

" Not at all. Sir: I have no objection to the 
Church, none whatever, I do assure you.*' 

" Mr. Reynolds," said I, " if you, before God 
and after diligent search and enquiry, have made 
up your mind that you cannot conscientiously 
join in communion with the Church of England, 
that is nothing to me, it is not to me that you 
must render an account of these matters; but, 
I beseech you, do not, like some professors, 
speak well of the Church before one churchman, 
and slightingly of it to another. Answer me can- 
didly, I entreat you, Mr. Reynolds; you will lose 
nothing by so doing ; have you not spoken slight- 
ingly of the Church to my niece Susan, and en- 
deavoured to draw her to your own persuasion?" 

"You press home, Mr. Smith. Well, I will 
admit I may have done something of this. I have 
a high opinion of your niece, Mr. Smith, and 
think it is a pity she should not enjoy full Gospel 
privileges." 

"You think, then, that she does not enjoy 
them in our Church?" asked I. 

The young man was silent. 

" Speak out, Mr. Reynolds, speak out," said I; 
"it is truth, not victory, I am seeking for." 

"Well then, Mr. Smith, I must say that the 
parsons m your Church, according to my view, go 
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upon crutches, and they keep back their people. 
When do you ever hear of a man being converted 
in a Church ? " 

"You alarm me/* I replied. **Do you mean 
to say that no person but those of your persuasion 
can go to heaven? and that no churchman ever 
enters there?" 

"O dear, no, Mr. Smith; I never meant to say 
any such thing." 

'' Then, Mr. Reynolds, you must hold that un- 
converted people go to heaven ; aud that contra- 
dicts the Scriptures. ' Except ye be converted, 
and become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.* " 

The young man seemed posed. 

" I believe," continued I, " that Church-people 
in general, are more still and quiet as to what is 
passing in their minds than Christians of many 
other denominations ; but it does not follow from 
thence that nothing is passing in their minds : you 
must look a little at their lives and conduct. If 
one who has been sick is restored to health, you 
may judge of his restoration to health as well by 
his actions and motions, as by his crying out 
aloud in the streets, ' How well I am, how well I 
am.' And if you will study diligently the Sermon 
on the Mount, you will find many texts which 
condemn noise and ostentation in religion." 

** There are many good people in the Church, 
Mr. Smith," returned Jabez, " I never meant to 
dispute that: and as for myself, I %q\. ^ "os^ 
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human learning in a Church Sunday and day- 
school/* 

"They were poor schools, Mr. Reynolds," said 
I, "if they gave you no other but human learn- 
ing. But allow me to ask you what you mean by 
parsons going on crutches?'* 

" Why, Sir, they write their sermons, and pray 
out of a book." 

" Allow me to ask you another question, Mr. 
Reynolds. Suppose I were a good short-hand 
writer, and I were to go to your meeting-house, 
and were to take down the words of your sermon 
and your prayers, and when I got home I were to 
use them with my family ; would they become bad 
because they had been written down with a pencil 
or pen, or even printed ? " 

"Surely not, surely not," returned Jabez ; "but 
there is such a tameness in written sermons." 
. " Not if the man who wrote these words wrote 
them from the heart, in the spirit of prayer : the 
root of a tame sermon lies deeper than the pen, 
and ink, and paper used in composing it. Were 
not the prophets exhorted to wrrite down with a 
pen the words of inspiration, and read them in 
the ears of sinners?" 

"But prayer, Mr. Smith, extempore prayer; 
how far more earnest that is than a form ! " 

" But you do not consider, Mr. Reynolds," said 
I, " that in a congregation there is only one per- 
son that can pray extempore, and that is the 
minister; the rest must join in the words of him 
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who speaks, and so it is not extempore prayer to 
them. It can only be in our closets that we can 
each use the words we choose ourselves in prayer. 
And so far am I from thinking that knowing 
what we are going to pray for is a hindrance to 
public devotion, that I have generally observed 
that prayer is more the business of the congrega- 
tion among Church-people than among persons 
of other denominations. But let that alone. It 
is not my present object to contend about the 
good and evil of extempore praying and preach- 
ing; there are several useful books in which the 
comparative advantages of praying and preaching 
with and without book are skilfully handled. 
But I have one thing to say upon the subject, 
and it is this, that whether a congregation uses 
either of these methods I do not see that it 
necessarily follows that they are more or less 
without Gospel privileges: surely to say other- 
wise is to put non-essentials in the place of essen- 
tials. What do you consider as the great Gospel 
privilege, Mr. Reynolds?" 

He replied, earnestly, " The preaching of the 
truth, to be sure.'' 

*' And what is the truth. Sir?" 

*' Why, the truth as it is in Jesus," he answered. 

** Yes, Mr. Reynolds," said I, warming with 
my subject, " it is Christ crucified ; to the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness. 
And do you not believe that this doctrine is 
preached in our Churches?" 
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"No, not in many instances/' returiied he. 
''Why, now, look at the next parish, and the pa- 
rish beyond ; there are hunting, shooting-parsons 
in both these parishes, and in many more besides 
in England, too. Is it likely that these men 
preach the Gospel?" 

"Perhaps not," answered I: " but, thanks for 
our Lessons and Liturgy, they cannot shut it out 
of their Churches, be their own characters what 
they may. But surely you believe that the Gospel 
is preached in our Church at Queenswood, Mr. 
Reynolds?" 

" I never was in your Church, Mr. Smith ; 
and, to tell you the truth, I never took much 
trouble to enquire about it. Where I have lived 
before I came here I have met with many very 
unprincipled clergymen, and have heard of 



more." 



"Probably," said I, " you have heard of many 
more than exist. But I am not going to say 
that there are not bad ministers in our Church: 
while we are in this wicked world tares will grow 
up with the wheat. What society, what in- 
stitution, what family is free from mixed and 
unworthy characters? Are we, then, to call 
down tire from Heaven upon every place and 
company that is not pure in its every member? 
Further, my good friend, judge not of your neigh- 
bours by every idle report, lest, peradventure, 
you should be found one of those who are fight- 
ing against the Lord." 
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I fear that in my zeal I allowed myself to speak 
with too much heat, for my companion looked up 
in my face as if astonished at my vehemence. I 
paused^ and reflected^ and in a calmer mood thus 
proceed^. ''Since I called upon you last, Mr. 
Reynolds, it has been my chance to fall in the 
way of three sorts of enemies to vital godliness in 
this place. And it grieves me to find that any 
disagreement should exist between the friends of 
godliness; and that instead of joining hand in 
hand against these common enemies, there should 
be a disposition in some of them to trip up each 
other's heels, and hinder instead of forwarding 
his neighbour's good work." 

''Sir, are you accusing me of doing this? are 
you accusing me of hindering good works?*' And 
the young man looked warm. 

" Excuse me. Sir," I replied: "you look like a 
straightforward, honest young man, and therefore 
I speak in a straightforward way to you. Shall I 
go on?" 

"Yes; go on. Sir, go on." 

He looked fidgety, and I proceeded. 

" Sir," said I, " when a shepherd has a lion, 
a bear, and a wolf, to drive out of his pasture- 
ground, does it do well for the standers by, who 
profess to love the sheep as well as himself, to be 
throwing stumbling-stones in the shepherd's way? 
or to be making sport of his language, and the 
cut of his coat? And yet, methinks you are 
doing this^ Mr. Reynolds?" 
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"Pray, Sir, explain yourself. What do you 
mean. Sir?" 

" Well then, to apply : we have a good clergy- 
man in this Church ; and we have a good curate ; 
and we have a steady, serious congregation. Now 
why should not you, who profess to have the 
cause of God at heart, join hand in hand with 
these worthy people in forwarding the objects 
they have in view, instead of abusing them and 
weakening their hands ? Is not the cause a com- 
mon one?" 

'* Sir, I tell you," answered he, warmly, *' I do 
not like the Church-service; I do not like the 
Prayer-book." 

"Come, come, Mr. Reynolds," said I, "did we 
not agree just now that it is not necessary for our 
salvation that we should be all of one mind as to 
whether we should pray with a book or without 
one ; and it may be worth your while to consider 
whether all your brethren may be able to make 
better and more orthodox prayers than are to be 
found in our Prayer-book, — they may not be all 
gifted as you are." Now these last words I 
spoke in a mischievous tone, and I was sorry I 
did say them, for they nettled the young man a 
good deal, and I called myself to order. " Let 
this question rest, Mr. Reynolds," I replied. 
"Our clergymen preach Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified; and so doing, they cannot err vitally." 

" I do not know what they preach," returned 
Jabez. 
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** Then you ought to know," I answered, " be- 
fore you oppose them as you do, or it may be that 
you are opposing the doctrine of Christ, while you 
are supporting the interests of your own party." 

'* I make no doubt," answered the young man, 
** that your parsons oppose me a great deal more 
than I do them." 

" There you are mistaken," said I : ''I have 
heard them both speak of you as a well-meaning, 
zealous young man; only they regret that you 
sometimes impede their work." 

"Well, Mr. Smith," said Jabez, "and what 
would you have me to do?" 

"Why, Sir," said I, "St. Paul says that he 
builds not on another man*s foundation: and I 
have heard a very pretty speech made by a dis- 
senting minister, 'that he never loved to trans- 
plant a flower from another man's garden into his 
own:' and I am sure, Mr. Reynolds, there are 
weeds enough to be plucked up here without 
transplanting flowers; there are, at least, three 
sorts of enemies to our spiritual husbandry at 
work in this place." 

" What three sorts of enemies do you mean?" 

"There are," said I, "the openly gross; the 
infidel, or almost infidel; and the Papists; be- 
sides all the usual common emissaries of Satan, 
who exist in every place and neighbourhood." 

"Do you really mean to apprehend danger 
£rom infidels and Papists in these enlightened 
days?" asked he. 
Q 
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** I do,*' answered I, " and our proud boasting 
in our light will, perhaps, be the very means of 
bringing us into darkness. And I believe we have 
the sure word of prophecy that Antichrist will 
summon all his forces in these latter days, and 
carry on his frightful battle with the King of 
kings, till the hour arrives when the Lord will con- 
sume him by the brightness of his coming.*' Here 
I paused, but Jabez not replying, I proceededi 
"And is it not a grievous thing, nay, is it not a 
crying shame, that the Lord's people should be 
quarreling with one another, while Antichrist is 
fortifying himself in his strong-holds? Oh, Mr. 
Reynolds, this ought not to be ; it is wrong, very 
wrong, grievously wrong! I say, fie upon you, 
fie upon you ! you have need to humble yourselves 
for these things." 

''Well, Mr. Smith; well, Sir; be so good as to 
state a little more plainly the drift of the counsel 
you are giving me.** 

I answered, seriously, "Pray to God to en- 
lighten you, and give you wisdom and humility : 
and as for human counsellors, I can think of none 
better for your purpose than William Finch ; copy 
his example, he has lived for years with our par- 
son as one Christian ought to live with another; 
and they talk over, and pray over, the interests 
of the Church with one heart and soul." 

" I do not altogether agree with William Finch 
in opinion as to all matters,** returned Jabez some- 
what tartly. 
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''But if yott do in fundamentals, Mr. Reynolds, 
you must make up your mind to pass by trifles. 
Here is life yvasting, death hasting, eternity 
coming on, the enemy triumphing, while you 
stand here chafi^ring! Come, haste, arise for 
your life, and the lives of your friends ! " 

" You are very earnest, Mr. Smith." 

"Not too earnest, my young ^friend," said I; 
" not too earnest.'' 

He became silent, and sat a while in deep 
thought. " 1 cannot,'' said he, at length, "alto- 
gether see with your light." 

" Well," said I, '* may be not, just at present; 
but promise me, my young neighbour, to give the 
thing a due consideration. And further, allow 
me, before we part, to suggest to you one other 
matter for humble enquiry. Some of you sepa- 
ratists are apt Co charge upon the Church-minis- 
ters a love of the mammon of unrighteousness. 
1 will not say that there are no instances of this 
antichristian spirit among them, but see to it 
that the same motives are not governing you in a 
more hidden and subtle form. See to it, that 
you are not more intent upon supporting your 
own petty interests than you are upon opposing 
the common enemies of the whole Church of 
God. Question yourself, individually, closely, 
and faithfully, as to this important matter; do 
it as in the presence of God." 

The countenance of Jabez changed colour seve- 
ral times as I spoke, but he replied vi\l\i ^ c%:cl- 
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dour which pleased me greatly, '* I will certainly 
consider what you have been saying to me." 

*' And moreover," said I, *' you must promise 
me that you will not endeavour to make a prose- 
lyte of my niece Susan." 

''You must give me leave to consider that 
matter too," he replied, ** before I give you an 
answer." 

''You are open and candid, Mr. Reynolds," 
said I, " and you are, I believe, a man of prayer, 
therefore I have a good hope that you will see 
things in their true light." 

" If I do not already do so," he answered, " I 
hope I shall." As he said this, he rose to take 
his leave. I shook him by the hand, and begged 
him to excuse me if I had spoken hastily, or in 
an improper spirit; and I did not suffer him to 
depart till I had set before him a white loaf and 
some Cheshire cheese, together with a glass of 
mild ale. 
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CHAPTER X. 



A WALK TO THE BLIGHTED TREE. 



I DID not augur, from the manner in which 
Jabez Reynolds conducted his share of our dis- 
course^ much ready compliance with my wishes, 
though I was, on the whole, better satisfied with 
his spirit than, in some respects, 1 had expected 
to be ; and having d6ne all with him that seemed 
advisable at that time, I determined to let the 
matter rest a while. 1 required, however, that 
Susan should attend Church regularly; and ex- 
pressed my decided wish that she would not call 
at Davies's house, (it being on many accounts an 
unsuitable place for her,) giving her leave occa- 
sionally to invite Betsy to see her. 1 did not 
afterwards renew the subject of our late discus- 
sion, seeing her disposed to be very reserved and 
uncommunicative. As for my nephew, he was 
always attacking his sister, calling her a dissenter, 
and comparing Betsy Davies with Clara Paterson ; 
and I left him to follow his own devices in this 
matter, as sometimes the small s)^t vrhick ^^>SkSL% 
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people fire at one another has its good effects, 
though it ma}' hit rather too hard. 

It may be supposed that during this dynasty 
in my family Clara was no great favourite with 
my niece Susan ; and, indeed, the young woman 
herself had too much upon her hands at home to 
attend to the affairs of her neighbours, and very 
glad she always seemed when I made my appear- 
ance at her mother's house ; and if we accidentally 
met in the lane, she would be saying, " Mr. Smith, 
it is a long time since you have paid us a visit." 
On this account I was induced to step in more 
frequently than my dislike to her brother's society 
would otherwise have rendered desirable to me. 

Upon these occasions I had opportunity of 
seeing the great dissimilarity which Mr. Williams 
spoke of as existing between Jabez Reynolds 
and James Paterson; and 1 found it far more 
difficult to converse with the one than the other; 
nay, it was impossible to bring any thing to an 
issue with James, because we did not stand upon 
any common footing. He often reminded me of 
Mr. Anything in Bunyan's Mansoul, to whom 
Diabolus writes a letter, and is described as be- 
ginning his epistle with, ''Anything, my darling.'' 

One afternoon, as I was walking up the lane, 
not having quite made up my mind whether I 
should call upon Mrs. Paterson and take my tea 
with her, I heard my name pronounced by a female 
voice behind me, and looking back, whom .should I 
see but Miss Lucy Price walking with a light and 
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hasty foot, as if she was anxious to overtake me ; 
so I stood still till she came lip to me. ''Mr. 
Smith/' cried she, '' I do so want to have a little 
conversation with you." 

" Grood evening, Miss Price," said I, " will you 
turn in to our neighbour Paterson's, and speak to 
me in her little parlour?" 

**0, no, that won't do at all," answered she: 
''but can't you be curious to see the tree that 
was struck by lightning upon the hill above the 
Church the other day?" 

" I did not hear that a tree had been struck 
by lightning there," replied I, " Miss Lucy." 

" O, but then, you have forgot, for I dare say 
you heard it from John Maxwell, and so I have 
told you again, and I shall just shew you the 
place; and then you can take me to Neighbour 
Paterson's, — that*s what you call her, is it not? 
That will do exactly." 

"What is the young lady about?" thought I; 
" however, it will not hurt her character to be 
seen walking a quarter of a mile with an old man 
like me, so I will go with her and hear what she 
has to say." 

We were quite silent till we had passed the 
houses. She stopped for a minute by the church- 
yard gate. A few flowers, fresh on the preceding 
Sunday but now withering, were scattered on a 
small new grave, and as we stood still in silence, 
the wind softly murmuring among the waving 
leaves of a poplar near it, "Mt. Sm\l\i" %^^ 
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she, ''I knew the babe that sleeps there: happy 
little thing, I wish I was like it! Do not you 
think," continued she, after a pause, " that there 
is great comfort to be found in religion?" 

"Surely, Miss Price," answered I; "who can 
doubt it?" 

" Why," said she, " I think James Paterson 
does." 

She now turned off, and we walked briskly on. 
In a few minutes she thus proceeded: "That is 
the subject I want to talk to you about. What 
do you think of James Paterson?" 

"/ think of him?" repeated I; "it rather 
becomes me, Miss Price, to ask you what you 
think of him." 

" Why so?" said she; " I am an inexperienced 
girl, and you an old man, — an elderly man I 
mean, people do not like to be called old." 

"You will not offend me," I replied, "by 
calling me old. But you have a father. Miss 
Price ; he has known James Paterson much more 
intimately than I have, and surely you have con- 
sulted him on such a subject as this?" 

"What should my father know of his cha- 
racter?" she answered; "just as if he was a 
reading man like yourself. He knows that James 
is a very clever man in his business, and, to do 
him justice, never gets drunk like the other clerk. 
Old Snow ; but how should he know what James 
Paterson's opinions are?" 

" He knows them as well as I do," I replied. 
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Here Lucy burst out a laughing, " You are 
like all the rest, I see; you cannot understand 
James Paterson/' 

** But, Miss Price," said I, "to speak plainly 
and openly to you — if the reports I hear are true, 
it must be that you have studied the character of 
that young man; surely you would never have 
engaged yourself to a person whose character and 
opinions neither your father nor yourself could 
understand." 

Here the young woman coloured deeply: " Mr. 
Smith,*' replied she, '' it is not true that I am 
positively engaged to James Paterson, — I have 
made him no promise, and 1 do not know that 
I ever shall." Here she paused, — and then pro- 
ceeding, she added, with a good deal of agita- 
tion, " Mr. Smith, I had a good mother, but I can 
remember nothing distinctly of her except her 
bringing me, one day, a basket of primroses out 
of the country, and, afterwards, her giving me her 
well-worn little Bible as I sat on the pillow of 
her bed, and saying to me, * Lucy, love this book 
for my sake.* When she was gone, I had few 
religious instructions but what mere form re- 
quired, and all my education has been for this 
world, my father, you know, is so full of busi- 
ness. And so, Mr. Smith, I was pleased with 
James Paterson because I thought him so much 
genteeler than the rest of my father's acquain- 
tance." 

" O," said I, *' Miss Price, mere ^coVSaVj ^^ 

R 
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go a very little way towards forming a good hus- 
band." 

''I have thought of that lately," she replied: 
*' since I have been in this place and heard your 
good old parson, it has set me to think a great 
deal upon subjects which I never thought of 
before. And I do not half like James Paterson's 
style of talking on many points, though I never 
gave them a thought before; and, besides that, 
he is so uncourteous to his mother and sisters, — 
and you know, Mr. Smith, he might be the same 
to me, and I should not like it." 

** You speak very truly. Miss Price," replied I. 

** And here," said she, *' we are come to the 
tree, and you have not given me your opinion 

yet." 

" What opinion do you want me to give you. 
Miss Price?" said I. 

"Mr. Smith," said she, "I fear you think 
me a very foolish, thoughtless girl, and you 
will not give a serious answer to what I ask of 
you." 

** Miss Price," I replied, *' I think that I am a 
bad adviser for you ; I should like to see a little 
more of James Paterson myself before I give you 
my opinion decidedly in a matter of so much 
consequence. This advice, however, I will give 
you without hesitation : pray to God to assist you 
in coming to a right judgment, and then observe 
and study the conduct and sentiments of the 
young man without partiality, and with the best 
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use of your reason ; and I have no doubt but that 
you will come to a satisfactory conclusion/' 

** That is good advice, Mr. Smith/' said she. 

** And further," added I, ** you must allow me 
to mention your name to Miss Owen, and ask her 
to call upon you." 

"Which of the Miss Owens?" said she, with 
her usual vivacity; "that youngest, merry-look- 
ing one, or the tall, grave one?" 

" O," said I, " either of them would be a good 
adviser for you, but I think you would like Miss 
Ellen best." 

" Well, then, you may send Aer," answered 
Lucy, " but I will not promise to tell her all I 
have told you. My father has a great opinion 
of you, Mr. Smith, and that has been one cause 
of my taking this bold step of talking to you now. 
I shall not, however, engage to like all my father's 
favourites neither." 

Here she changed the subject of her discourse, 
and desired me to examine the tree. 

" Now be sure, Mr. Smith, to be able to talk 
about this tree, and say how curious it is, and 
guess which way the lightning came, and which 
way it went, or James Paterson will suspect some- 
thing of what we have been talking about; you 
can't think how suspicious he is." 

I made a careful examination of the tree, and 
we turned our faces homewards, Lucy talking 
all the time to me very fast about a variety of 
other subjects, seemingly quite iTteVev^ikX. \x> V^^ 
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one we had been just discussing. Among others, 
she asked me if I knew Jabez Reynolds, and 
what I thought of him ? 

I answered, "that he had a pleasing counte- 
nance, and that I had heard him well spoken of; '* 
but I said nothing of having had conversation 
vnth him, as I thought silence on this subject 
much more prudent. 

She replied, **You do not know what a favou- 
rite he is with my father ; indeed, he is a distant 
relation of ours, and it is all through my father 
that he came to settle in this neighbourhood.'' 

We had now just reached the door of Widow 
Paterson's house, when she suddenly stopped, and 
said to me, with earnestness, ** I have one favour 
to beg of you : I conclude you are coming to tea 
here, indeed you must, and now I shall try and 
get James Paterson upou some certain subjects 
upon which I want to hear your opinion; now 
do you be sure and give it." 

" As well as I am able," I replied. 

**And mind the tree," she added, quickly; 
** be sure to talk of the tree." 

At this moment the door of the house was 
opened by the Widow Paterson, who had caught 
a glimpse of us from the window, and as Lucy 
turned in she looked round archly upon me, put- 
ting, at the same time, her finger upon her lip. 

Our party at tea consisted only of the family 
besides Lucy and myself, — and we talked duly 
of the tree and other matters of little or no con- 
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sequence, Lucy taking the lead, which she gene- 
rally did in most companies, or else sitting pro- 
foundly silent. She seemed to be in high spirits, 
and not in the least as if anything of importance 
was pending in her mind. I felt to myself that I 
was occupying rather an extraordinary and diffi- 
cult post in the little circle upon this occasion, and 
therefore did not feel disposed to put myself for- 
ward ; while my curiosity was a good deal excited 
to see how my young confidante would manage 
her affairs. Tea was now quite over, but she 
seemed afterwards completely occupied in direct- 
ing Clara Paterson about some piece of needle- 
work, in which, however, her advice had not been 
asked, when suddenly throwing down the muslin 
in which she had just appeared so much ab- 
sorbed, she turned quickly to me, saying at the 
same time, '' So, Mr. Smith, Miss Owen has set 
on foot an infants- school in our square; I think 
it will be a vastly good thing." 

"I have no doubt of it," I answered, ** if she 
looks over it." 

** She is just the person," replied Lucy, ** to 
teach the children old-fashioned manners — ^bows 
and curtseys, and Ma'am and Sir; — we are sad 

radicals in the square. You don't know Betty 

what do you call her? Mr. Snow's friend?" She 
did not wait for my answer, but continued, '' Are 
you as fond of radicals, Mr. Smith, as some of 
my friends are?" 

•*No, certainly," I replied, " I haNeuoXaN^^wi 
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them, though, perhaps, I hardly understand their 
principles. To me they appear very inconsistent: 
for a consistent radical should not only pull 
down his betters to his own level, but should 
biing himself down to the level of those below 
him." 

''Just like James Paterson, Mr. Smith. Do 
you know I never say Mr. to him as I would to 
you, I dare say it would offend him ; and I sup- 
pose he will beg his mother not to leave him one 
silver spoon more than his younger brother : and 
you will see, Mr. Smith, he will take the worst 
house in the square, and fit it up in the most 
homely manner .^ 

*' Dear Miss Price, how you talk,'* cried Mrs. 
Paterson; ''I am sure James will have every 
thing of the very best about him: surely you 
know enough of him for that.*' 

" Lucy," said Sophia, *' you are always carica- 
turing.** 

"Nay,** returned Lucy, "I am only doing 
what Mr. Hill (I do love that good old man) is 
always advising us to do — putting principles into 
practice. I judge, from what James Paterson 
says, that he thinks everybody ought to be on a 
level ; and, therefore, I conclude that he will bring 
himself down to a level with the lowest of his 
workmen.** 

'' A pretty system that would be for a clerk,'* 
cried Clara; ''how would he get his men to re- 
spect him?*' 
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<< It is as good for a clerk as for a bishop, or a 
lord, or a king, for all that I can see," replied 
Lucy. 

''You do not understand things, Lucy,'* said 
James; ''you take everything so literally, you 
cannot enter into the general tenor of my senti- 
ments.*' 

" I do not understand general tenors of senti- 
ments,** returned Lucy, " but perhaps Mr. Smith 
may? perhaps he is not so puzzle-headed as I 
am. 

"Mr. Smith is, or may be, well acquainted 
with my sentiments,** replied James, stifly; '^and 
as he does not appear to enter into them, I do not 
in general make the effort of discussing them with 
him.** 

" If your sentiments are good and true,'* said 
Lucy, " why should you mind the effort of dis- 
cussing them? When I want people to think as 
I do, I never mind what effort I make to bring 
them round ; no more does anybody that desires 
to do good.** 

"No person can desire the spread of truth 
more than myself,*' replied James, tartly, " and 
I call Sophia to witness if I have not tried again 
and again to illuminate Mr. Smith*s mind upon a 
great variety of important subjects ; but his pre- 
judices are strong. Excuse me, Mr. Smith, for 
using such an expression: I am called upon to 
speak out.** 

"Who knows but you may \VVum\xi%.l'fe\vvKi\ft- 
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night r* cried Lucy; "try again, just to please 
me : and suppose you should illuminate me at the 
same time— surely it is worth while making the 
effort?" 

Here Clara, in spite of herself, laughed but- 
right; hut her mother appearing distressed, she 
immediately checked herself. As for Lucy, she 
looked as innocent as a babe of a day old. James 
Paterson drew himself up in his chair, crossing 
his legs, and assuming that air which I so well 
remembered the evening we first met; and pre- 
facing his discourse with a clearing of his voice 
once or twice, he thus began — 

''It is very far from me to shrink from a candid 
and open avowal of my sentiments when I conceive 
that my company are disposed to give me full 
attention, and can appreciate the advantages I 
reaped from an association of some years with 
persons enjoying an illumination little understood 
by the prejudiced inhabitants of a district like 
this." 

"/," said Lucy, "was not born in this pre- 
judiced district." 

** I entreat you, Lucy," cried Sophia, ** do not 
interrupt my brother." 

*' I beg pardon," said she ; and lengthening her 
face, she put herself into an attitude of profound 
attention. 

" Every body who really knows me," continued 
James Paterson, " knows that the foundation of 
my system is the most pure reverence and re- 
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gard for Christianity as it aught to be under- x 
stood/* 

*'I am sure, son," interrupted the widow, 
** Mr. Smith agrees with you there; he is a right 
regular Bible-Christian, so what's the use of all 
these arguments? they do so puzzle m^/' 

" Mother, I'll thank you not to interrupt me. 
Every body who lives in a sphere removed even 
but a little from the lowest state of ignorance, 
must be aware of the rapid improvements that 
have taken place of late years in society: the 
invention of the steam-engine, the progress of 
arts and of manufactures, the discoveries of 
science, the extension of education. All these 
things, and a thousand more I could name, con- 
stitute an epoch in society of which our great- 
grandfathers could have formed no conception, 
and must lead to results of the most extraordinary 
nature: and it must at least be anticipated that 
speedily all the shackles of prejudice and error 
will be removed from each enlightened individual, 
and an equality established in society which will 
burst asunder the usurped domination of rank 
that has so long held the world in thraldom." 

•'Well, Sir," said I, ''proceed." 

"Attention! Mr. Smith," cried Lucy; "don't 
be so ready to interrupt.** 

"Hence, Mr. Smith," proceeded James, "I 
argue that a correspondent improvement must 
and will take place in Christianity; or rather, 
I should say that truths, hitViexlo <^^ x^^ovi^vV^ 
s 
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signification, will now be brought to view by the 
purer light of improved metaphysics, and latent 
truth unfolded ; while the grosser meaning of the 
Biblical texts will be thrown aside, as suited only 
to the infantile ages of Christianity/' 

*' I had thought/' said I, '* that a river was 
purest nearest its source ; and as Christianity was 
the direct Revelation of God, ^nd not the disco- 
very of man's ingenuity, in my opinion it was 
likely to be best understood by those who lived 
nearer to its first promulgation." 

"Prejudice, Mr. Smith, all prejudice. There 
are those who hug their chains, and love their 
thraldom; but those who are able to view the 
truth in all its loveliness, exult in the glorious 
emancipation of Christianity from its former dis- 
guises, and of the release of its followers from the 
inquisitorial domination of earlier ages." 

'' Be so good as to make yourself intelligible to 
us plain folks, Mr. Paterson,'' said I. 

" Brother," said Clara, " now are you not 
talking of the blessings of the Reformation, and 
of our being rescued from the domination of the 
Romish Church and the power of the Inquisi- 
tion?" 

"You are exposing your ignorance, Clara," 
answered her brother; ** I wish you would be 
silent. There never was a court of Inquisition in 
your sense of the word in England, and as for 
the creed of the Roman Catholics, I care not 
about it; I would have all creeds done away. I 
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believe the Roman Catholics as harmless in their 
way as any other sectaries: the dogmatizing of 
creeds is my abhorrence." 

"Indeed!" said 1; "and pray what do you 
substitute in their place ? " 

"The Bible," answered he; "simply, the 
Bible." 

" But, Sir," said I, " the question is as to the 
interpretation of the Bible ; much depends upon 
the spirit in which the Bible is read. As Mr. 
Hill remarked the other night, ' praying, humble, 
studious, and experienced Christians will pro- 
bably not vary very much in their explanation 
of the Scriptures; but the young, the inexpe- 
rienced, the ignorant, the conceited, the idle, 
will do so; and if there were no other reason 
and use for them, creeds and articles would be 
necessary to exclude the believers of heretical 
doctrines from the communion of the truly reli- 
gious." 

"We cannot help our thoughts and convic- 
tions," answered James Paterson, " and it is 
bigotry of the worst kind to exclude a man from 
communion with us because he cannot believe 
and think as we do." 

*• There is such a thing," I replied, ** as not 
believing because we will not take the trouble of 
trying to understand what we are required to 
believe, or because it offends our pride or our 
passions. Besides, if people are to say they 
can't help their thoughts and convictions ^ thft^ 
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will oext say they cannot help their actions ; and 
by and by it will be thought bigotry to object 
to sit in company with a thief or a murderer, 
because his practice is quite involuntary, and he 
cannot help stealing and killing." 

**0, fie, Mr. Smith," said Lucy, holding up her 
finger, " how can you be so narrow-minded?" 

James looked disgusted, raised his eyelids, 
shuffled in his chair, and before he recommenced, 
{for he had sadly mistaken his talent when he set 
himself up for a man of eloquence,) I propound- 
ed to him another question. " Mr. Paterson," 
said I, '' you must give me leave to ask a ques- 
tion. In our former discussions on religious sub- 
jects it has appeared to me that you allow a 
very great licence in the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture; nay, you explain away a stubborn text by 
saying that it may be an interpolation, or that 
the writer was not inspired when he wrote it, and 
so forth : now by dealing in this way, and doing 
away with creeds and articles, I should like to 
know what safeguard does your system propound 
against the admission of every species of heretic, 
nay, infidel, into the Church of Christ. I think, 
on such a system, it might even become like 
Babylon, a cage of every unclean beast." 

"Sir," replied Mr. Paterson, "what is lan- 
guage? what are mere words? It is the spirit 
and the temper of the Sacred Writings we must 
look at, and then we must interpret according to 
the light of that reason with which our Maker 
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has endowed us. It is, indeed, still, as it has 
always been, the policy of the priesthood to keep 
the people in the dark, and terrify them with the 
rigid interpretation of obscure texts : but the time 
of emancipation from king and priest is at length 
fast approaching ; the time is at hand when every 
roan, having attained by education the full use of 
his reason, shall bring Scripture to the test of 
his own light; and Christianity, disrobed of the 
sable mantle with which the policy of priests and 
the dogmas of creeds have invested it, shall shine 
with a lustre never discerned before/' 

Here, Clara Paterson, turning to her brother, 
her countenance lighted up, and her cheeks glow- 
ing, ** Brother," said she, " if we are to bring the 
Scripture to the test of our vain reason, surely 
this is walking by sight, not by faith?" 

"What is faith, Clara?" returned James. 
** Faith," he proceeded pompously, " is a know- 
ledge of the facts recorded in Scripture, received 
into our minds by the understanding; hence, as 
the Scripture tells us, we build on this foundation 
the superstructure of good works, holiness, or 
obedience, or what else you may please to call it. 
So our faith, you see, in the facts of the Gospel 
is the ground-work of our obedience. Allow me 
to read to you one or two passages taken from an 
author whose authority I revere." Here he rose, 
and from a book-shelf behind him he reached a 
work from which he read the following passage. 
— << ' Believe in the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be 
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saved/ said Paul to the gaoler. Now the manner 
of believing may be seen by the words of this 
exhortation in the second chapter of Proverbs, 
* My son, if thou wilt receive my words, and hide 
my commandments with thee; so that thou incline 
thine ear unto wisdom, and apply thy heart to 
understanding, — then shalt thou understand the 
fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God: 
for the Lord giveth wisdom.* — 

'' Again, to speak plainly then, as in the sight 
of God, this is the use and whole effect of the 
Christian faith, — ^to bring the fallen spirits of 
men into a way to live in peace one with another, 
and to be beloved of God after the eye of their 
heart is made clear by the law of Christ, and by 
being despised and hated of men, so that they 
cannot have any thing but joy at seeing that 
faith that is in heaven, and the charity that is 
spiritual or mental which a fallen spirit cannot 
bear to behold, then their joy shall be full.'' 

As the brother finished these words the tears 
gushed into the eyes of Clara and ran down her 
burning cheeks, for she was one of those persons 
who would have stood at the foot of the Cross with 
the mother of Jesus had all the poweio^ of earth 
and hell threatened her; Lucy Price looked at me 
and Clara attentively ; Sophia was unmoved ; and 
the widow distressed, not because she understood 
her son, but because she saw that something, was 
amiss. 

*' What is the matter, Clara?*' cried she; '*I 
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wish you would let your brother alone, and not 
argue with him." 

"This discussion/' said I, "is not for edifica- 
tion. I shall tell youy Mr. Paterson, in a few 
words, what are my views on the subject, and 
then I think it will be better to close the argu- 
ment for the present; or rather let nie refer you 
to books and persons more able to manage the 
discussion than myself." 

" I am willing to hear what you have to say, 
Mr. Smith," he answered, "it seeming to be the 
wish of those present that I should do so ; but as 
to the books and persons you speak of, I must 
beg to decline such reference : I know pretty well 
the views of those who take your side of the ques- 
tion, — favour me, if you please, with your own 
remarks." As he concluded these words, he drew 
down the wristbands of his shirt, using divers 
other movements by which he seemed anxious to 
shew me that he was not at all occupied with me, 
or afraid of my reply. 

"I have been endeavouring," said I, "to put 
together all you have said upon the subject of 
Christianity, and it is this, that heretofore, even 
to this dliy, the Protestant Church — I say the 
Protestant Church, (excluding the Romish Church, 
because some of what you say might apply to 
her false system, and because the Church of God 
in the purer ages, before the existence of a Pope, 
was much in doctrine and in form what it is 
now,) the whole Protestant Churdx Viksj^ V^^'gl xg^ 
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darkness, and why? because it has taken Christ 
and his Apostles at their word, and interpreted 
the Scripture faithfully and literally; has taken 
the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the 
Bible for its guide; and has, by its creeds and 
articles, endeavoured to exclude from its commu- 
nion all who would not do the same thing. And 
what was, I say, and what still is the glory of 
this Church? The doctrine of justification by 
faith in the blood of a crucified Saviour, very 
God, and very man: this,'' I answered, ''was 
the narrow portal of the Protestant Church, into 
which heretics could never enter.'* 

"Well, Mr. Smith?" said James. 

Lucy and Clara looked earnestly at me, Clara's 
countenance brightening through her tears. 

"And you, Mr Paterson, would break down 
this portal ; and you would allow the proud, the 
conceited, the vain-glorious to enter in through 
the broad gate of salvation by works, and, enter- 
ing in, to tear away page after page out of the 
Sacred Scriptures, till each, pleasing himself, had 
left little but empty boards; you would drive out 
of the Church the authorized teachers of the 
Gospel, the Sabbath and the Sacrament would 
soon follow in their train, and what would then 
remain but a code of empty morality which the 
Mussulman, the Deist, and the Infidel might 
profess? And this, Mr. Paterson, you call the 
glorious era of Christianity ! " 

''I do," said Mr, Paterson, "call this a glo- 
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rious era of Christianity ; though, give me leave 
to say» Mr. Smith, that your picture is not a 
faithful one ; it is a caricature/' 

'' Have I not heard you say, Mr. Smith,'' cried 
Sophia, '' that you are looking forwards to a 
glorious era in Christianity'?" 

"Yes, Miss Sophia," I said, "I look for an 
enlargement and exaltation of Christ's Church: 
but how is this to be brought about? not by the 
admission of wolves into the Church, but by 
the changing the wolf's heart into that of the 
sheep. Christ is the door of the Church, or, to 
use a more appropriate simile, he is the Shepherd 
of the sheep, and he will suffer no wolf, though 
clad in sheep's clothing, to enter into his pasture : 
he has many sheep to bring into his fold, and by 
and by there will be one fold and one Shepherd, 
but there shall be no wolf among the sheep." 

" O, happy time! " cried Clara; ** when will it 
come?" 

** Meanwhile," added I, " as our good Mr. Hill 
said last Sunday, many shall come in Christ's 
name, and would deceive the very elect. But, 
perhaps, there is no one sign by which we may 
more easily detect these false teachers, than by 
their teaching salvation in some way or other, 
however subtle, by their own righteousness, and 
not by the righteousness of Christ, and by their 
endeavours to separate, in their doctrine, holiness 
from faith." 

As I finished these words, Mrs. Pateraoa 
T 
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addressed herself to her son : '' Excuse me, love/' 
said she; '' I do wish you would get upon some 
other subjects, these arguments do so puzzle my 
head ; and your sister Sophia looks quite low." 

''You are right, mother; it is of no use to 
waste words upon prejudiced people, who can- 
not understand the language of pure illumina- 
tion." 

''Mr. Paterson," said I, "if I have expressed 
myself with any undue vehemence, I beg your 
pardon ; the subject is one of vital importance, 
and ought not to be handled in a lukewarm 
spirit. I believe that I have spoken the words of 
truth and soberness. The subject we have been 
discussing has been much under my consideration 
lately, and I have spoken of it to those who are 
far more experienced than myself: but seeing you 
and I are not likely to agree upon it, I am of your 
mother's opinion, that it will be best for us to 
avoid the subject, at least for the present. But 
as you are a young man and I am an old one, 
allow me to remind you of one thing : that a de- 
fective creed com^s, in many cases, as much from 
the heart as the head ; and that our Saviour has 
said, ' If any man will do the will of God, he 
shall know of the doctrine whether it be of Grod ; ' 
and let me add another text : ' It has pleased God 
to hide these things from the wise and prudent 
and reveal them unto babes, for so it seemed 
good in his sight.' " 

To this speech the young man made no reply 
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whatever; and betraying symptoms of no great 
sweetness of temper, I presently addressed myself 
to the widow, and after half-an-hour*s discourse 
about unimportant matters I rose and took my 
leave, rather before my usual time, for I par- 
ticularly wished to avoid returning home with 
Lucy Price. I left her and Clara unusually silent, 
and James occupied, or seeming to be occupied, 
with a pamphlet. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



EXPLANATION WITH JOHN MAXWELL. 



The very next evening after my conversation 
with James Paterson I paid a visit to the par- 
sonage, and had some private discourse both with 
Mr. Hill and the ladies on more subjects than 
one. I found increasing need for every assistance 
I could gain from my spiritual advisers: for 
whereas, formerly, I fancied I had nothing to dp 
but think of myself and my own concerns, I now 
found that I was surrounded with the cares and 
concerns of others; yet, nevertheless, my mind 
was far more at rest than it had ever been in any 
former period of my life. 

Miss Ellen Owen kindly promised to pay a visit 
to Lucy Price, and by way of making her visit 
more acceptable she proposed to take with her a 
few choice flower roots, for it was well known in 
the lane that Miss Price was anxious to make the 
little plot of ground in the front of her house €us 
gay with flowers as she could; and it was with 
pleasure that, two days afiterwards, I observed 
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Miss Ellen passing my window with a small bas- 
ket in her hand, taking her way towards the 
house of Lucy Price. For myself, I avoided the 
company of this last-mentioned young lady as 
much as I could, and felt little disposed to call 
upon my neighbour Paterson. I had, however, 
business enough in another quarter to engage my 
attention. 

It was after my visit to the parsonage that, on 
a Thursday evening, Frederick Williams knocked 
at my door» bringing with him John Maxwell, of 
whom, as I have before said, I had seen but little 
of late. As they came into the room, John 
rather keeping behind, Mr. Williams said to me, 
*' I have brought your neighbour, John Maxwell, 
to have a little talk with you, Mr. Smith: he is 
very low and uneasy in his mind, and I think a 
little discourse with an experienced person like 
yourself would do him good." 

" I should have thought," said I, "that, if it is 
a case of spiritual trouble, our parson would give 
him better advice than I can." 

''We shall come to that presently, I hope," 
answered Mr. Williams; " but his troubles are not 
altogether from spiritual causes, though, perhaps, 
chiefly so." 

"Well," replied I, "I will do the best I can; 
but as for spiritual knowledge, you know, Mr. 
Williams, I am but a babe myself in that." 

" O," observed he, "that is the casejwith us 
all." 
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" Frederick/' said the old maD, ** I would have 
you break the matter a little to Mr. Smith/' 

"Mr. Smith is not wholly in the dark as to 
some part of the affair/' answered he; " he knows 
very well that the clerk 0*Grady, who lodges with 
my brother-in-laWy is a Papist/* 

" Yes/* I replied, *' and I have been told that 
he has begun to weave a web in his house.** 

'' I do not believe that he has done any great 
mischief there yet/* said Mr. Williams; " I have 
warned my brother-in-law, and I hope he is now 
on his guard.** 

" Mr. Williams/* said I, " while we are on the 
subject, allow me to suggest a little wholesome 
counsel to your brother-in-law. If he wishes him- 
self and his family to walk in the ways of truth 
and soberness, let him keep himself out of the 
Red Lion, and restrain his wife from novel- 
reading; let him read his Bible to her at home, 
and encourage her to govern her children pro- 
perly ; and, may be, then she will have little taste 
or time for Popish books.** 

"I thank you for -the hints you have thrown 
out,** returned Frederick, "they will be of use to 
my wife as well as myself in our dealings with 
our brother and sister.'* 

** I wish,** said I, " that the young woman 
would take pattern after your wife; I feel much 
concern for her, she is a very pleasant spoken 
person." 

"As good-tempered a young woman,** cried 
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Old Maxwell, ''as ever lived in a house; and 
if my son had known and practised as much of 
religion as Frederick Williams does, she might 
easily have been led to any thing that is good/ 
she is of such a gentle, easy disposition.'* 

**Mr. Maxwell," said Frederick, "my sister^ 
in-law had the misfortune of being placed with a 
dress-maker, who taught her nothing good but 
her business; but, however, there is not much 
cause for fear, I trust, on her account; with the 
blessing of God I believe that she will be led to 
see her error.*' 

" But, come," said I, " I am leading you out 
of the road ; this is not exactly the business yo^ 
are come to consult me about." 

"We are not very far from the mark," an- 
swered Frederick, " as you will see. It may be 
now about a fortnight ago that I began to have 
clear intelligence of what was going on in my 
brother* in-law's house with respect to 0*Grady, 
and of course I thought it my duty, as I have 
said before, to represent the matter strongly to 
him. He saw the affair much in the same light 
as I do, and I believe he lost no time in speaking 
warmly to his wife, insisting upon her returning 
all the books O'Grady had lent her; and, more 
than that, he gave notice to O'Grady to quit his 
lodgings the next month." 

"Indeed!" said I; "that was acting with 
decision." 

"Now, whether it was," continued Fcede.TV(Lk^ 
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** that the opinions of 0*Grady had gained some 
influence over my sister-in-law's mind, or whether 
she was disturbed by her husband's displeasure, 
or whether it was both together, I do not know; 
but certain it is that she was a good deal dis- 
tressed by her husband's reproofs, and that she 
let out her vexation to Miss Lucy Price upon the 
next occasion of their meeting." 

'* Miss Lucy Price! " repeated L 

" Yes," replied Frederick : •* my sister Maxwell 
makes all Miss Lucy's dresses, and often goes to 
work at her house ; and I am told that Miss Lucy 
is very fond of her company." 

«* Very likely," said I ; " but what of that?" 

"I am afraid," returned Mr. Williams, "that 
you will think I have a gossiping story for you, 
but Mr. Maxwell had it on the best foundation." 

" Well, go on," said I. 

*' It seems," he continued, " that this O'Grady 
is no favourite of Mr. Price's, or his daughter's, 
but was rather forced upon the concern by Mr. 
Paterson, who is very fond of the man; so no 
sooner did Miss Lucy begin to apprehend that 
O'Grady was trying to make a convert of her 
friend, Mrs. Maxwell, than she walked over in 
great haste to the widow's, and made a sharp 
attack upon the son. She told him that it was 
a great shame for him to favour a man who was 
doing so much mischief in the neighbourhood, 
and a great deal more to the same purpose ; and 
further, she informed James that O'Grady had 
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received notice from Young Maxwell to quit his 
lodgings, and words, I am told, ran so high 
among the young people that the old lady was 
very much hurt, and was obliged to interfere, 
even with tears, to set matters at all to rights. 
However, to cut my story short, Mr. Patersoa 
called yesterday morning upon our neighbour 
here, in great displeasure, telling him, *' That to 
his certain knowledge he was spreading about 
lies to the disadvantage of one of his best work- 
men, O'Grady, who was as quiet and inoffensive 
a man as any in the place ; and that, moreover, 
he understood that his son Young Maxwell had 
given him notice to quit, but he (Mr. Paterson) 
begged leave to say, that if John Maxwell or his 
son, one or the other, did not choose to retain 
O'Grady as a lodger, he would have old John 
Maxwell turned out of his house, for he had it in 
his power to do so." 

" Liberty and emancipation for you!" cried I: 
** but what has James Paterson to do with your 
house. Neighbour Maxwell ? " 

''It is included in the lease which the pro- 
prietors of the works have taken," answered John 
Maxwell. 

''And James thinks, I suppose, that he has the 
ear of the chief proprietor, and can do what he 
pleases with him?" asked I. "And what did you 
say in reply?" 

"Nothing," answered John; "not one word, 
good or bad; for my wife, who was avttva^b!^^ 
u 
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did not wait for me to speak, bat replied bri^lj, 
* That she knew nothing of her son's having given 
notice to Mr. 0*Grady to quit; that he was a 
very good gentleman^ and she liked him very 
much; and, that if her son did turn him out, 
he should have her parlour and qpare bed-room, 
though she never had taken a lodger before in all 
her life.' " 

** My good friend,'' said I, " you are master in 
your own house." 

"I know that," he replied; ''and for that 
very reason I did not choose to speak one 
word while James Paterson stayed in the house. 
Seeing my wife took it up in the way she did, 
I did not choose to have a noise with her in 
public." 

"Perhaps you were right there," said I; "for 
you can see James Paterson alone, and speak your 
mind plainly to him. But give me leave to ask 
youy why is your wife so ready to receive the man 
into her house, seeing you are not in the habit of 
taking lodgers?" 

"Ah, Sir!" replied the old man, with tears in 
his eyes, " that is the worst part of the affair. 
She, who never would enter within the Church- 
doors, except at a funeral, or a christening, or 
when she or one of her friends was churched, 
because, as she said, her family and business 
required all her attention at home, and who 
never took her Bible in her hand from week's end 
to week's end, gives an attentive ear now to what 
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this O'Grady says to her, and will evea leave her 
house for more time than it would take her to 
step up to the Church, and all to go and sit with 
her daughter-in-law and listen to the discourse of 
this 0*Grady; nay, she will put her needlework 
aside, and read his hooks hy the hour, though 
she cannot find a leisure ten minutes for reading 
her Bible." 

** She feels the need of some religion," I said, 
'' and the doctrines of Popery are more agreeable 
to the pride of the natural man than the truths of 
the Gospel." 

** Very true, indeed," observed Frederick Wil- 
liams, ''and there is, I believe, a great deal of 
Popery among us Protestants. I take it, Mr. 
Smith, it is the spirit of Popery which makes one 
(a churchman) say that he shall go to heaven be- 
cause he never misses Church or sacrament, and 
another (a Methodist) say he shall go to heaven 
because he has been in society so many years." 

"It is," said I, ''as Mr. Hill observed in his 
last sermon, it is the substituting some righteous- 
ness of our own for the righteousness of Christ, 
and some cheap services and bodily exercises 
for the change of heart and the exercise of faith 
in Christ." 

" Religion of this kind," returned Mr. Williams, 
" brings no peace to the conscience, but it is easy, 
and so it is welcome, to the natural man. The 
whole system of Popery is built upon this founda- 
tion, and therefore it will always meet with. fcifi.wd& 
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and proselytes until we all learn to glory in the 
Cross of Christ alone, and are willing to bring 
into captivity every thought and action to the 
obedience of Christ/' 

"Well," interrupted John Maxwell, "I don't 
rightly understand what you are saying, Frederick 
Williams; but, Mr. Smith, do you take in my 
difficulty?" 

"I do," I replied, "ftilly." 

** And what do you advise me to do? " 

''One thing is plain; that you do not admit 
O'Grady into your house." 

*' That is just my opinion," said Mr. Williams: 
*' he had better run all risks than do this; and if 
he is turned out of his house, another will be 
found for him." 

"if he is," repeated I; "there may be two 
words to that bargain : but, be that how it may, 
neighbour, you will be in the way of duty by 
acting in this manner, and in that path you need 
fear nothing." 

"Your talk is very comfortable, Mr. Smith," 
returned John ; " your ideas quite agree with my 
own; but, still, my trouble is in one way very 
great. Had you a wife, Mr. Smith, you would 
not like to see her turn to another religion in her 
old age, and this, perhaps, somewhat through 
your own fault." Here the old man brushed his 
eyes with the back of his hand, and his voice 
faltered. 

I have mentioned, more than once before, that 
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this John Maxwell was, at all times, a man of 
great kindness of heart and gentleness of temper, 
which was the cause of my liking him so well; 
and now, to see this appearance of concern upon 
his furrowed face, and to look at his scanty 
grey locks, made me feel for him a pity which I 
can hardly describe. 

''Neighbour," said I, after clearing my own 
voice once or twice, " if you really see wherein 
you have been to blame yourself, perhaps the 
remedy for your troubles may be nearer at hand 
than you are aware of: you know we never con- 
sult the physician till we find out that we are 
sick." 

" Yes," answered he, " I do see somewhat of 
my fault, but, perhaps, not all, Mr. Smith. I 
know that I have lived too much at my ease as to 
this world, and have thought far too little of the 
next; my wife has been an active, industrious 
woman, and released me from a great deal of care 
and trouble; my children have, on the whole, 
been dutiful ; and Providence has raised me above 
want: and now, whereas I ought to have loved 
and served my God in return for all this, I have 
contented myself with decency, and honesty, and 
good -nature; and thought I did very well if I 
visited the house of God once on a Sunday, and 
attended sacrament occasionally. I never dream- 
ed I was wrong till this trouble came upon me, 
Mr. Smith." 

"Well, Mr. Maxwell," said I, "it i& ^ ^^"^ 
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blessing to be brought to see things as they are, 
even at the eleventh hour. Neighbour," con- 
tinued I, ** the first and the second hour, and the 
third hour came for me, but I did not hear the 
call—" 

I was here a good deal agitated, and could 
hardly proceed ; I rose from my seat and walked 
up to poor John, and, giving him my hand, I 
said to him, (having somewhat recovered myself,) 
'^John Maxwell, I was called at the eleventh 
hour, and through grace, I trust, I obeyed that 
call: may be a poor old fellow-sinner like your- 
self may lend you a helping hand." 

He looked up in my face, as I spoke, with a 
look I shall never forget ; the tears trickling down 
his cheeks. Mr. Williams turned to the window. 
A few minutes of silence passed away, and then 
I sat me down again. The old man now resumed 
his discourse with a little more cheerfulness, 
and thus he proceeded: ''There is one thing 
that particularly troubles me in looking back 
upon my past life, and that is my entire neglect 
of the Scriptures. I heard them myself, it is true, 
at Church, and it is a great blessing to have such 
an opportunity ; but my wife never heard them at 
all. We have a large handsome family Bible, 
which we took in in numbers, and I fancied that 
when it was bound I should take great delight in 
reading it, and sometimes it was brought down 
on a Sunday evening, and the children looked at 
the pictures; but we were in the habit of enter- 
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taining our relations on a Sunday, though we never 
liked noise or riot, and the moth can destroy as 
well as the fox or the wolf: so time slipped away, 
and our Sundays were unimproved till my vnfe's 
hair and mine grew grey, I asleep, and she, I fear, 
living as she did without the means of grace, 
hardening herself against conviction. May be, 
had I read the Scriptures daily in my family, they 
might have been blessed to her, and have created 
in her a hungering and thirsting after the other 
means too." 

"And so," said I, "she was prepared to re- 
ceive the opinions of O'Grady. I believe there is 
no better preservative against the doctrines of 
Popery than a well-grounded knowledge of the 
Scriptures. But let me ask you a question, John. 
Did our parson never call upon your wife?" 

"Yes, many a time; and good William Finch 
too; but she would always get out of the way 
when she heard their voices, and would busy 
herself in the back-kitchen or up-stairs all the 
time they were in the house. She liked Mrs. 
Owen well enough when she called at any time 
of sickness, but it was surprising how she would 
turn off anything like serious discourse if the old 
lady began to talk upon a profitable subject." 

**In my former days," said I, "I have some- 
times foolishly smiled to see how worldly people 
would contrive that the arrow shot by some good 
man should fall harmless on the ground." 

*' Not harmless," observed Frederick ; " ft. ^oio^ 
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remark wilfully rejected may, perhaps, rise up in 
judgment against us/' 

'' But it is not too late, John/' said I, ''to 
hegin the habit of reading the Scriptures in your 
family; your eyes are not bad, and cannot you 
read in an evening to your wife as she sits at her 
work ; who knows but God's blessing, if diligently 
sought, may attend upon such a means?" 

'' I do not know that she will listen to me 
now," replied John; ''do not these Romans set 
the people against the Scriptures?" 

"They do," answered I; "but, perhaps, 
O'Grady may not have gone to these lengths 
yet: however, I would advise you to make the 
trial without giving all your reasons, at present, 
for doing so. There is cause enough for your 
beginning to read your Bible to your wife, without 
saying anything about Papists." 

" Yes, very true," said he; " very true." 

"I have advised my neighbour," observed 
Frederick, " to avoid all arguments, as much as 
may be, with his wife, she being a woman of very 
decided character, and, may be, having a good 
deal to say for herself." 

"Very right," said I, "very right; and with 
respect to James Paterson's request, or command, 
that you should receive O'Grady into your family, 
I think it is quite reason enough to give to him or 
your wife, or any one else, for refusing it, that 
you do not choose to have a lodger in your house. 
Be steady in the matter, neighbour, and then. 
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lookiDg for God's blessing upon your undertaking, 
try the good old plan of reading the Scriptures : 
and depend upon it, that he who delights himself 
in the law of the Lord, be he who he may, shall 
be like a tree planted by the water side, that will 
bring forth his fruit in due season; his leaf also 
shall not wither, and look, whatsoever he doeth, 
it shall prosper/' 

The old man seemed satisfied; and I thought 
that, as to more minute details, Frederick Wil- 
liams, who was a sort of relation of the family, 
would give him better advice than I could ; so we 
presently fell into more common talk for a time, 
and then parted. But within a day or two after- 
wards the old man came again to my house, and 
asked me if I would explain some passage in the 
New Testament which he could not understand. 
I fetched down Burkitt, which I had by me, and 
read from thence an explanation of the passage 
in question. He was pleased, and asked me 
several more questions ; in consequence of which 
I invited him to come, whenever he liked, and 
talk over his little difiiculties with me: and so, 
after that day, we often spent a quiet hour to- 
gether, turning over the Scriptures, and this, gene- 
rally, at a time when his wife and m^ niece were 
busy in their domestic work. I am sure that 
we were losing no time in this employment. I am 
quite positive that when I first came to Queens- 
wood we both of us lost more time in doing 
nothing, or next to nothing, than we ev«x ^\s\- 

X 
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ployed afterwards in studying the Scriptures. 
How often on a fine sunshiny morning was I then 
seen sauntering in the lane in my slippers^ with 
my hands in my pockets, and he leaning over the 
door of his house ; or, perhaps, both of us idly 
looking at our gardens, and talking of our fat 
pigs, or watching who went by. And how, in 
later days, have my eyes often filled with tears 
as I looked at my old grey headed neighbour, 
with his stooping shoulders, and his spectacles 
on his eyes, turning over the pages of my large 
Bible, and especially when I remembered that 
I was just such another withered old man as 
himself, and how short the time was since, as 
I have just said, we had rather have looked at 
any vanity than our Bible ; and in the warmth of 
my feelings I have been ready to call out, '<0, 
the length, and breadth, and depth, and height, 
of the love of Christ to his fallen creatures!'' 
With the reading of the Scriptures, too, we often 
mixed conversation not unprofitable, I trust, as 
to the application of the great truths of the 
Gospel to ourselves. With these truths my poor 
neighbour was very little acquainted, or at least 
very little as to any practical comforting purpose. 
Like too many others, he had satisfied himself 
with his bodily presence in the house of God, 
and though he had ears to hear he heard not. In 
a little while I persuaded him to accompany me to 
Mr. Hill, and in this good man's study to make 
known to him all his difficulties. Mr. Hill gave 
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bim much comfortable and profitable advice ; and^ 
moreover, be promised to take sucb measures in 
temporal matters as would effectually prevent his 
being turned out of bis bouse, should James 
Paterson make any attempts of the sort, which 
Mr. Hill did not believe he would. Mrs. Owen, 
also, engaged to call upon Mrs. Maxwell, in an 
accidental way, and try to get into discourse with 
her. It did not appear that John understood 
exactly himself what was passing in her mind. 
She made little resistance to his resolution of 
admitting no lodger into his house; nor did she 
remonstrate against his reading the Scriptures, 
though she often betrayed, upon the occasion, 
a good deal of quiet dissatisfaction, and some 
suUenness of temper, which, however, he did not 
choose to observe. She made her visits, as usual, 
to her daughter-in-law, but the purport of them 
was not precisely known. 
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CHAPTER XII, 



DIVERS MATTERS. 



During all this time my niece SosaD was 
going on much as usual. She was as quietly 
and civilly unsociiatl at home as she possibly could 
be, but always kept within the letter of the law 
in the matter of obliging me. As for my nephew, 
he was becoming more and more zealous in the 
road which he had taken; and, though I by no 
means considered him yet as an established cha- 
racter, 1 was pleased with his good beginnings. 
He became every day more attached to Frederick 
Williams, or, at least, I should say more fond of 
his company and his books; and I was always 
glad to have him in such company. He offered 
himself also, as I think I mentioned before, to be 
a teacher in the Sunday-school, and a singer at 
the Church. 1 believe my nephew's religion to 
have been sincere at that time, and yet I am not 
of opinion it was established enough to have pro- 
duced all the outward changes which appeared in 
his conduct. Religion must govern the heart 
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before it can govern the issues of the heart. 
Perhaps I do wrong in saying all this, but I have 
seen many persons who pride themselves in sud- 
den outward changes in small matters, for con- 
science' sake, and who judge of others by the 
same marks, without considering that it is pos- 
sible there may be mixed motives for all such 
changes. As for my nephew, he was much more 
desirous to make himself acceptable to Clara 
Paterson than he was, for a long while, aware of 
himself. Frederick Williams was the first person 
to whom he named the matter, for at that time 
there was more shyness between him and his 
sister than had ever existed before in their lives, 
— not that it ever amounted to anything like a 
quarrel. Frederick Williams advised Henry to 
make his sentiments known to me, which he did 
accordingly, in a very straight-forward manner; 
expressing his fear, at the same time, lest Clara 
should be above a hard-working lad like himself. 

My nephew was simple-hearted, and it never 
occurred to him that I either could or would do 
anything for him, as to money, beyond what I 
was doing then ; but, looking upon me as stand- 
ing in the place both of father and mother to 
him, he quite agreed with Frederick Williams 
that it was his duty to consult me in a step so 
important as the choice of a wife. 

''Nephewy'* said I to him, in reply to his 
communication, 'Hhere is no person in the world 
that I should prefer to Clara Pateraon Cot ^h)\&; 
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for you, or a niece for myself, provided you are 
deserving of her; but just now is not the season 
for breaking the matter to the widow, — I am not 
quite sure how I stand with her. Perhaps a more 
favourable opportunity may occur before it is 
long. Meanwhile, take all the pains you can to 
improve yourself in every respect, and pray to 
God to order matters as may be best for you." 
My nephew looking somewhat anxious, I added, 
'' I am not against your calling at the widow's 
from time to time ; but mind you keep out of all 
arguments with James, they will do you no good. 
As for Clara herself, I do not suppose that she 
has given herself any concern about her settling 
in the world : her Church, her mother, and her 
work, seem to be the chief objects that employ 
her mind; and I dare say she trusts her hea- 
venly Father with the rest. But if she does 
marry, she will choose a good man; and as to 
worldly pelf, she will require no more, I am sure, 
than is necessary for her decent maintenance in 
that state of life to which it has pleased God to 
call her.*' Upon the whole I thought that Henry 
was not dissatisfied with what I had been saying, 
putting all things together, and for the present 
the subject was dismissed. 

I must now pass over a considerable period of 
time, that is, many months, during which nothing 
passed in Queenswood particularly worthy of re- 
cording, and during which things remained a good 
deal at sixes and sevens. It seemed to me that 
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there was but little fruit from the labours of the 
young curate; that there was but little fruit from 
my labours with my niece ; and that John Maxwell 
did little with his wife. I visited the widow but 
seldom, unless I was sure that James was out. 
O'Grady was still living at Young Maxwell's 
house, but how this could be I could not under- 
stand, unless it was through the influence of old 
Mrs. Maxwell and James Paterson. Young Max- 
well, himself, was halting between two opinions, 
and therefore not decisive in any part of his con- 
duct. He was seen from time to time at the Red 
Lion, and his visits there, of course, did not con- 
tribute to improve his stability. During this 
time he lost his youngest child, and the mother 
seemed then to cling to her sister, Mrs. Williams, 
and took a delight in visiting the Church, near 
which her baby's ashes lay. Frederick Williams 
augured good from this, through the Divine 
blessing. 

The most thriving concern in the place, appa- 
rently, was the Red Lion; where Snow, and 
Davies, and Butler seemed to have it all their 
own way. Great efforts were made by the young 
minister to keep things within bounds in this 
house; but, though he had Mrs. Butler on his 
side, his exertions had hitherto seemed to pro- 
duce very little, if any, real good, while they 
drew down upon him a torrent of abuse and 
ridicule. How the good woman within managed 
affairs, I cannot say; but I was told iVikaX ^V^r. 
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never would break the Sabbath herself, to please 
even her husband, though it was impossible for 
her to hinder him and his company from doiog 
so. Neither did I see any fruit of my doings with 
Jabez Reynolds: he continued to be very much 
in earnest, but his zeal, at that time, had little 
mixture of charity. 

Such was the posture of a£fairs at Queenswood, 
when, — feeling myself a good deal dispirited one 
evening by the review I had been taking of the 
evil around me, and the little good that seemed 
to result from the pains that were taken, my 
niece Susan, too, having been unusually out of 
spirits, though not, I confess, disrespectful or dis- 
obedient to me, — I determined upon making a visit 
to our good Mr. Hill for the purpose of obtaining 
a little comfort. His discourse was always a 
refreshment to me, and, as I have said before, he 
was ever ready to indulge his people with it in 
their times of need. 

The weather being pleasant, I left my house 
•some time before his hour of leisure, thinking that 
a little stroll in the fine fresh air would do me 
good. I had scarcely closed my house door, when 
who should I see coming out of my opposite 
neighbour. Young Maxwell's house, but Lucy 
Price, who, on seeing me, darted across the road, 
and put out her hand to shake mine. " O, Mr. 
Smith,** cried she, '' you are just the person I 
wanted to see." 

"We are luckily met, then,** said I; " but if 
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you please, we will have our discourse under 
cover. Will you do me the favour of sitting down 
in my house?" 

" No," answered she; " your niece is at home, 
and I do not want to see her, I suppose," she 
added, laughing, '' you are afraid of being forced 
to visit the blighted tree: but come home with 
me, Mr. Smith; my father will be very glad to 
see you for all you are so great a stranger." 

As I had a little time on my hands, I followed 
the young lady to her house, where we found her 
father sitting at his books in a small brick par- 
lour. It was a comfortable room, with a clock 
in it, and writing-desk, and corner-cupboard, and 
bright fire. ''Mr. Smith, father," said she, as 
she introduced me into the room. 

'' I am very glad to see Mr. Smith," answered 
he, looking up; " pray. Sir, sit down." 

" No, father," said she, " not yet; I have some 
particular business with Mr. Smith, and by the 
time you have finished your accounts I shall have 
finished my affairs, and then he shall have some 
tea with us." So saying, she led me into a small 
parlour, set out after the young lady's taste, I 
suppose,' with all manner of nicknacks like a 
toy-shop. There was no fire in the grate, but, 
instead of it, coloured silver-paper, cut in curious 
patterns ; there were all sorts of pasteboard orna- 
ments on the chimney-piece, filled with artificial 
roses, and carnations, and dahlias. To my vul- 

Y 
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gar Dotions, her father's little brick parlour 
looked a great deal more comfortable than this 
fine show-room. 

The young lady scarcely waited for me to be 
seated before, with a good deal of agitation, she 
put a question to me which somewhat surprised 
me: ''Pray, Mr. Smith, excuse me, but is your 
niece Susan going to be married?" 

**To be married!" said I; "you astonish 
me. Miss Price, by such a question ! No, I can 
answer positively, she is not; I am sure she 
is not : she would never take a step of that sort 
without informing me. And, indeed, we have had 
no visiters of any particular kind at our house of 
late; nor has Susan gone out at all, except to 
Church, or on any matter of business." 

"Indeed!" said Lucy: "are you sure of 
that?" 

"Quite sure," answered I. "She used, some 
time ago, to visit our neighbour, Betsy Davies, a 
good deal ; but she scarcely ever does so now, for 
I do not much approve of those visits." 

"What things people say!" answered Lucy; 
"but I do so hate gossiping, don't you, Mr. 
Smith?" 

" There is but little time for gossiping. Miss 
Price," said I, "if we all do the duties of our 
station." 

"There are some people who have not many 
duties to do," returned Lucy. 
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** Who are those. Miss Price?" asked I. 

" Why, Mr. Smith, what have I to do, for in- 
stance?" 

** O, Miss Price," I replied, "have you been so 
long time a hearer of Mr. Hill, and yet are unable 
to answer that question ? " 

" O, you want me to go to the infants-school," 
returned she, '' and make baby- linen, and work 
for the missionaries, I dare say." 

''I never said anything upon the subject," 
answered I. 

''O, but Miss Ellen Owen does," said she; 
" and how can I answer her, Mr. Smith, for I have 
really nothing to do. That old servant we have 
had so many years knows how to manage the 
house better than I do, and she only laughs at 
me when I try to do anything in the kitchen, 
and my flower-garden is dug over in half a day ; 
and as for clothes, I may buy as many new ones 
as I please for myself, and get Mrs. Maxwell to 
make them ; and a few wristbands are soon stitch- 
ed for my father*s shirts: and so, Mr. Smith, 
what excuse can I make to Miss Ellen Owen?" 

"Why, then, make none at all," answered I, 
** but' follow her good advice." 

Here Lucy sighed; " I do do it sometimes, but 
I hate being in bondage." 

" And so does Mr. Snow hate sobriety," said I. 

"La, Mr. Smith," cried she, "you are not 
comparing me to that old vile Snow ? " 

In this one thing I compare you, and myself^ 
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and all of us, naturally, to Mr. Snow, that we 
would all follow the devices and desires of our 
own hearts; and though one device or desire 
may, outwardly, look more odious and disgusting 
in the sight of man than another, yet, in this re- 
spect, they are all alike; they all alike lead us 
away from God.*' 

"That is true, Mr. Smith," returned she; "but, 
do you know, if anybody had said so much to me 
a year ago, I should have gone into an absolute 
passion. Indeed, Mr. Smith, though you think 
so badly of me, I am not the same person that I 
was, since I heard that good man.*' 

** Miss Price,** replied I, " I think no worse of 
you than 1 do of myself; and more than that, I 
think that you have cause to feel encourage- 
ment, if you find your pride so subdued that you 
can really bear to hear the truth without taking 
offence. Go on to use the public means of grace 
diligently, and pray and read in your own closet, 
and you will see more still of yourself, far more 
than you have ever done yet, or even suspected 
you should.** 

" I hope I shall, Mr. Smith, I hope I shall,** 
returned she. 

Her ideas had now taken a new turn, and she 
rose up to shew me something very pretty that 
was inclosed in a glass-case, but so diminutive 
that I was obliged to take my spectacles out to 
admire it ; from this we proceeded to other similar 
minute investigations, till the striking of the clock 
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warned me that I must be taking my leave. As 
we were going out of the room, she again said to 
me, ** You are quite sure, Mr. Smith, about your 
niece?" 

" I have no reason to believe," I replied, 
''that there is the slightest foundation for the 
report, if such a report you have heard." 

''Mr. Smith," said she again, and trying to 
seem very careless, as she swung the door in her 
hand, " why do you go so little to Neighbour Pa- 
terson's?" 

" I do go, sometimes," answered I. 

" But you don't like James," said she; " is not 
that the truth?" 

"I like him as well as ever I did," I answered. 

"I thought as much," said she, "and, per- 
haps, that is more than every one can say; but 
as for you, you never did like him, did you now, 
Mr. Smith?" 

"I must go," returned I, "and bid good 
evening to Mr. Price." 

" You will stay tea, — you must.'' 

"I have had my tea. Miss Price," I replied. 

She just opened the door of her father's sitting- 
room, and, peeping in, immediately closed it. 
" O, there's Old Snow there, — you won't like to 
go in ; but will you come some other day ? Come 
very soon." 

" I will. Miss Price, if all is well," answered I. 
So I took my leave of the young lady, and she 
stood on the step till I had shut the ^acde.^ ^^V&« 
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And, musing upon the little adventure that had 
just taken place, I turned my steps towards the 
parsonage. When I was introduced into Mr. 
Hiirs study, I found the old gentleman in close 
and earnest discourse with William Finch; and 
as soon as he had requested me to seat myself, 
and had enquired, with his usual courtesy, after 
my own health and that of my family, he said to 
me, <' William Finch and I have been talking over 
some bad news which my curate has just brought 
me. 

" And what may that be. Sir?'* asked I. 

'' It is,'* he replied, '' that a great dinner, and 
what besides I know not, is to be given at the 
Red Lion by certain well-wishers to Butler, on 
occasion of the coming of age of the squire in the 
next parish.'' 

** Do you count this a bad piece of news. Sir?" 
said I; '* it is a common thing enough." 

** In good hands," replied he, ** an affair of 
this sort may lead to no evil consequences, but I 
much dread it with a man of Butler's spirit; espe- 
cially considering that through the roasting of 
oxen and other similar hospitalities the people, 
in general, will be in very high spirits." 

" What a pity it is," observed William Finch, 
'' that our working-classes should be so disposed, 
as they generally are, to abuse the kindness of 
their superiors; and to make so bad a use of 
prosperity, whether it be in the way of gifts, or 
increase of wages." 
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" It will always be so/' returned Mr. Hill, **as 
long as the heart of man is more set on earth 
than heaven. '\ 

''Can anything be done," asked I, ''to put a 
restraint upon the excesses you fear?" 

"That is the very point we have been just 
discussing," returned Mr. Hill; "and when my 
curate visits me next we shall endeavour to make 
some arrangements for this purpose : hitherto our 
labours seem to have been crowned with little 
success as respects the government of Butler's 
house on ordinary occasions, beyond, indeed, a 
semblance of outward decency." 

" Indeed," said I, " my mind has been much 
dispirited by the increase of disorder of late in 
this little place." 

" Sometimes," said William Finch, " it seems 
as if it pleased God to leave things alone, as if it 
were to shew us that we can do nothing of our- 
selves, and to lead us to more earnest prayer for 
the outpouring of the Spirit." 

" And because they do not bear this in mind," 
added Mr. Hill, " young people are apt to be dis- 
pirited when they see little fruit of their labours, 
and are tempted to relax their exertions. I have 
been talking on this very subject to my curate, 
and making to him the very same observation 
which you have just done, William ; and I have 
been endeavouring to shew him that clear views 
on this subject, instead of rendering us supine, 
should only stir us up to labour the \&»te ^m'g^- 
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dantly; for who knows the hour or the moment 
wheQ God may arise and bid our labours prosper? 
we have the assurance that they shall never be in 
vain in the Lord." 

"There is/* remarked William Finch, "awant 
of union and love, and of a spirit of prayer and 
watchfulness, in those who consider themselves as 
the people of God, and this is a great hindrance 
to the restraint of sin and wickedness in almost 
every place." 

" Very true," said I, "very true; and here is a 
lesson for us all." 

" I trust," said William Finch to Mr. HUl, 
" that your hopeful young curate does not feel 
himself much dispirited." 

" No Christian experience," replied Mr. Hill, 
" can be gained without the sharp trial and exer- 
cise of faith. I have lately, myself, been led, my 
friends, to view all my own trials, whether per- 
sonal, domestic, or parochial, as designed to pre- 
pare me, in addition to other ends, for the issue, 
whatever it may be, of the present crisis to our 
Church and nation ; an issue which probably may 
not be far distant. And these views have given 
me additional inducement, if any were needed, to 
kiss the rod whenever it has been raised to chasten 
me: for who, living to my age and knowing 
anything of childlike feelings towards God, can 
doubt that the rod is always raised in mercy by 
the tenderest of Fathers?" 

" Of what nature. Sir," said I, ** may I be so 
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bold as to ask, do you consider the issue of the 
present crisis as likely to be?" 

**1 am not one of those," he replied, "who 
love to speak rashly of what is about to happen, 
for even the angels which are in heaven know not 
the time of the coming of the Son of Man ; yet, 
we are told that when such and such things take 
place, 'we may look up, for our redemption 
draweth nigh.' I have always delighted in the 
study of prophecy, and St. Peter tells us that we 
have the sure word of prophecy to refer to, as a 
light shining in a dark place; and I assure you, 
that in this dark and perplexing period of human 
affairs, when Satan seems to be trying his utmost 
to overthrow true religion among us, the study of 
prophecy has afforded me peculiar comfort." 

"Give me leave, Sir," said I, "to ask you ' 
what view of the prophecies it is that gives you 
this comfort?" 

" Since you seem interested in the subject," he 
replied, " I will read to you one or two passages 
from a favourite author of mine." Accordingly, 
he rose from his seat and reached down a small 
volume from his shelf, and then, settling himself 
again in his arm chair, he read to us as follows : — 
" 'This last judgment, under which I apprehend 
we are now living, is the hour of temptations, 
opposed to the foregoing times of persecution, 
(Rev. iii. 10;) the hour of discrimination, during 
which the righteous are distinguished by preser- 
vation and for preservation, (Jlev. \\•*I'S^^i ^^h* 
z 
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genuine religion is put to the fiery ordeal where 
Christian subordination towards God and man is 
not held fast, and does not predominate. French 
lawlessness, like the Trojan horse, finds ready 
admittance, and opens the gates of the city. The 
process is simple: French principles, a French 
party, a French army, a French province, an anti- 
social division of the kingdom of Satan against 
itself, a war of every man against every man, the 
earth cleared of the violent by their own hands, 
and the meek set up in their stead. This is the 
mystery of iniquity, — that it is judicially progres- 
sive, and terminates in lawlessness and suicide. 
This shall be made manifest.' '' Having concluded 
this awful description, Mr. Hill laid down his book 
for a few moments, and then opening it again 
in another place, he added, ''And now hear 
from the same author the words of consolation. 
' During this season of judgment and temptation, 
our blessed Lord proclaims his speedy and unex- 
pected advent, and sums up the admonitions which 
he had given to Laodicea, warning his followers 
to preserve with all vigilance their robe of im* 
puted righteousness, and adding a gracious pro- 
mise to those who will hear his voice : be zealous, 
therefore, and overcome his enemies and thine. 
Christians, behold you stand upon the summit of 
Mount Pisgah! The glorious Holy Land, the 
Everlasting Mountains, the Heavenly Jerusalem, 
seem spread at your feet! One more shout 
offaitb, and I verily believe the walls of Jericho 
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shall fall down flat, and the heavenly inheritance 
shall be yours! Why will you faint and die at 
the very end of your pilgrimage and warfare? 
Once more form round the Cross, and I verily 
believe the Egyptians whom you have seen to-day 
ye shall see them again no more for ever/ " * 

When Mr. Hill had left off reading, I expressed 
my wish, if he thought good, to see a little more of 
that book, and I did not feel the less disposed to 
do so when I heard that Mr. Hill had known the 
the author, and that he was most especially one 
of those who lived as a stranger and pilgrim upon 
earth, with his heart fixed on the glorious Holy 
Land, the Everlasting Mountains, an Israelite in- 
deed without guile. I further obtained leave to 
copy the extracts that were read to us, and which 
I put down for the use of my readers. A little 
more discourse took place on these very inte- 
resting subjects between Mr. Hill and William 
Finch ; O, how unlike the unmeaning jargon of 
James Paterson ! 

When the bell rang for family-prayers, Mr. 
Hill rising from his seat, we followed him into the 
next room. The devotions of the evening were 
concluded by an earnest prayer for the spirit of 
true religion to be poured on all the members of 



* These extracts are taken from a work, entitled 
''The Divinity of the Apocalypse demonstrated by its 
Folfilment; in Answer to Professor Michaelis. By the 
Rev. J. M. Batt, M. A."— Hatchard. 
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our little neighbourhood, as well as upon the 
world in general ; and that all the people of God 
might be increasingly in a state of preparation, 
looking for, and hastening to, the glorious ap- 
pearing of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
When prayers were concluded, William Finch and 
myself took our leave, and returned homewards 
together. We had scarcely closed the gate of 
our parson*s garden when Jabez Reynolds came 
down quickly upon us, from the road above the 
Church, with a lantern in his hand. ''What! 
coming from the parsonage?" cried he, as he 
stopped to see who we were. 

*' Yes," said I. 

** You are very true to the old man," he added. 

" And I hope I always shall," I replied. 

** Well, I believe," said he, ** he is a good old 
man; I have been told so." 

'' And a little of his discourse would do you no 
harm, Jabez," said William Finch. 

The young man made a noise with his mouth, 
something like a whistle. 

"What! you think, I suppose," said William, 
'' that you could not learn anything from him?" 

"I take it," replied Jabez, "that it is a 
round about way of getting wisdom through the 
Church." 

" I wonder, Jabez," said William, ** that you 
should join with such men as James Paterson in 
abusing the Church as you do; it is a very wrong 
thing of you." 
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'< James Paterson!*' repeated Jabez, angrily; 
<< I am not like him, I hope. I take it he is little 
better than an infidel: indeed, I know it, and 
upon pretty good authority, too, though he talks^ 
so much about Christianity.'* 

'' I did not mean to say, my friend," returned 
William Finch, ** that you were like James Pater- 
son in your character, if it is fair to judge what 
his character is, but I only said that you were 
like him in abusing the Church. Now answer me 
just one question, for I know, in spite of your big 
talking, you are a straight-forward, candid young 
man. Do you mean to say that the Church of 
England is Antichristian, as the Protestants con- 
sider the Church of Rome, and that, therefore, 
it is our bounden duty to come out of it? If so, 
I can understand your drift." 

** And in that case," interrupted I, **if you can 
make your words good, I will never put my foot 
in a Church again; and we had better pull the 
Churches down, and have your chapels put in 
the stead thereof, and let them be governed by 
a directory, or what you please, instead of a 
bishop." 

**0, 1 am sure," returned Jabez, warmly, "that 
I never meant to say that your Church of England 
was Antichristian." 

"Well, then," replied William, "as long as 
you do not think it Antichristian, and as long as 
it is the established reli^on of the nation, it is 
your duty and your interest to support it. M.o«l 
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of we Methodists count ourselves Churchmen^ and, 
as John Wesley often said, 'If the Church 
GOBS, WE GO WITH IT.' But I shoold like to 
know what would become of you sectaries if there 
was no established Church?" 

''Become of us!*' answered he, quickly; ''we 
should do as well as we do now; and better, 
too." 

" Now, Jabez," said I, " fancy, for one minute, 
there was no Church at Queenswood, no parson, 
no bell-ringing on a Sunday morning, and every- 
body did what was right in his own eyes ; I am of 
opinion that you would not get a congregation 
together so easily as you do now." 

" O, I should not fear that," returned Jabez. 

" But," said I, " what would secure you peace 
and quiet on a Sabbath-day? Every lane and 
street would be full of the idle, and worthless, 
and disorderly, on the Sunday; and you would 
never serve your God in peace. The congrega- 
tions of Christians in England would soon become 
like the congregations of Christians in heathen 
lands. There is no little meeting-house in Eng- 
land that does not owe its peace and quiet, in a 
^at measure, to the existence of an established 
Church." 

" Well, there may be some truth in that," re- 
turned the young man. 

" There are many parishes, too, in England," 
said William Finch, "where there is no religious 
instruction given at all, except by the clergyman 
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of the parish ; and suppose, for argument's sake, 
he be npt always a man of great light, yet he 
loves decency and order; he walks about his 
parish doing his people good ; and even his little 
spire points to heaven. And no one is christened, 
or married, or buried in the place, without the 
people being reminded of a Creator, a Saviour, 
a Sanctifier, the uncertainty of life, the worth of 
the soul, and the eternity of another world. And 
are these things nothing, Jabez?'' 

" There is something in what you say,'' replied 
the young man ; "I will give it a thought." Here 
he turned off into a neighbour's house, having 
first shaken hands with me and William. 

We had now almost reached the door of my 
house, and as William parted from me he said, 
*' I have great hope of that young man. When 
time and experience have mellowed him, and 
he has gained a little more knowledge of him- 
self, I think he will be a useful member of the 
Church of Christ. We must not despise the day 
of small things." 

" It is a pity," I replied, " that novices should 
be put in places of great trust, with none to 
overlook them." 

''That is true," said he; and so we sepa- 
rated. 

I retired early to my chamber, and, having 
committed myself, my family, and my neigh- 
bours, to the care of our heavenly Father, I 
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presently forgot the various new and interest- 
ing ideas of the evening, and the fears and 
anticipations I had been entertaining of disorder 
and tumult at hand, in a calm and refreshing 
sleep. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE FEAST-DAY AT THE RED LION. 



The rejoicing day at length arrived. Tbe 
morning broke beautifully, and the wind brought 
from the next village the pleasant sound of bells, 
(^haplets of flowers, or boughs of trees, orna- 
mented the houses occupied by the tenants of the 
family. And children and men were seen going 
to and fro with blue ribbons on their hats, on 
which, in gold letters, were inscribed the name of 
the young heir, and some good wish to his house. 
Soon aftei*wards, sheep and oxen prepared for 
roasting, with gilt horns and blue ribbons, were 
carried up and down the lane previous to their 
roasting, with a band of music, and after that 
operation they were cut up and distributed among 
the people, with flagons of beer. 

This was a pretty sight, and while daylight 
lasted I saw no harm ensue ; but there were those 
who, instead of feeling gratitude in their hearts 
towards the Giver of those good things, and 
wishing prosperity to the ^ouu^ m'dsi ^V^ Hi'ds^ 

A A 
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about to enter upon a dangerous and troublesome 
period of life, were planning how they should 
abuse what might have been a season of innocent 
festivity, to the perpetration of deeds of dark- 
ness. 

It was getting past twilight when, standing at 
the door with my nephew and niece to catch the 
sound of the band as it still played in the front 
rooms of the inn, some one walked up the steps, 
whom I presently perceived to be John Maxwell. 
At that time numbers of people were walking 
homewards; many women io their best clothes, 
with sleeping infants in their arms, and their 
husbands carrying older wearied little ones. 

There was a cheerful sound of voices, yet so 
vigilant had been our ministers, and others in 
office, that I saw no symptoms of quarreling or 
drunkenness among the persons in motion, ex- 
cept in one or two instances. The moon was 
riding high among fleecy clouds, and fresh stars 
breaking continually into sight; the air was 
soft, and the sound of the music, playing some 
march that I remembered in my younger days, 
was very sweet. 

"It is pleasant,*' said I to John, affcer he had 
accosted me, "to see things go off so quietly 
after such a day ; it is not always that we see it 
so. I think, before I go to bed, I shall take my 
niece a walk up the lane to see how the devices 
at the inn windows look by lamp-light.** 

"Shall you soV* said he; "I dare say they 
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are looking very pretty. I will walk up with you 
just DOW, but I want first, neighbour, to speak 
a word with you, if you will step out for a 
mmute." 

I walked out, and he led me up the lane, wait- 
ing, however, to begin his discourse till we could 
step aside from among the people who were pass- 
ing quietly along. " I have just heard,*' said he, 
''and I have it through my wife, from O'Grady, 
that there are going to be some very bad doings 
at the Red Lion to-night. My wife bid me be sure 
not to tell, but, somehow or other, it troubles me 
so, I cannot hide it. I want your counsel/* 

** I thought,*' said I, " that our young minister 
looked so sharp after the people that nothing 
would go on very bad." 

" O,** said he, ** you are not up to that Butler: 
— he will take care, I dare say, for his own inte- 
rest, to have no noise, for he is one of the squire*s 
tenants, you know, and he is as much against 
drunkenness in the village as the parson can 
be. But, don*t you know of Butler*s little back- 
rooms?** 

** I have heard of them,*' I said, '* but I can't 
say that I ever observed them from the lane.** 

*' May be not," said he, ** but come along with 
me. 

He then led me up the lane till we reached 
the inn. We turned up by the side of the house, 
as if we were going to the stables, and here he 
bid me notice two small windows, so KI^Il^v^IVa^ 
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110 person out of doors could look into them. 
" Now come on/* said he; and he led me to the 
stabie-)rardy and shewed me a small back-door, 
opening out of the house into it. ** This is the 
door to those same small rooms/* said he. 

" Well/* said I, ''and what is the use of these 
roomia, in common?** 

''Something useful in the family, I suppose; 
and very convenient to the master v^hen he wants 
to go a short road to the stable ; but you will see 
what their use will be to-night, if you will stand 
a while, under the shade of the wall here, out of 
sight.** 

The light, streaming from the windows of the 
rooms did not shew us much, but there was 
a large lamp over the back-door of the house, 
facing the stables, which threw such a glare over 
the space of ground before the small door that we 
could easily see who went in, or who came out. 
We had not stood here long before Snow and 
Davies appeared, coming out together, and after 
standing a while in discourse, occasionally stepping 
forward as if they were looking out for some one, 
Butler*s voice was heard from within, calling out 
"Jack Davies, are they coming?** In a few 
minutes a party of men and women made their 
appearance, out of a small out-house adjoining 
the stables, and Davies beckoning to them, they 
walked in together; and soon after these fol- 
lowed, one or two at a time, several of the very 
worst and most idle inhabitants of our place and 
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neighbourhood. After this we heard the door 
locked within, and Maxwell said to me, " Come, 
we can see no more : take a turn with me up the 
lane, and I will explain this matter to you." 

I followed in silence, my blood creeping 
through my veins; for though I did not under- 
stand the matter yet, I was sure, from what I 
had seen, that some deeds of darkness were going 
on, with all this mystery, and the horrid, oaths 
and curses, with other bad language I had heard 
from these wicked men. 

" Do you guess," said John, '' who these people 
are that are turned into these little rooms?" 

"No, indeed," said I: "the first party are 
quite strangers to me; they are unlike, in dress 
and appearance, to anything we see here." 

"These men," said he, "are what they call 
thimble-men ; professed gamblers, who were afraid 
to shew their faces here in the daytime; but But- 
ler hopes, no doubt, by means of them and their 
associates, to decoy many into his snares, and so 
to double the profits of this day." 

" What is to be done?" said I; " shall we suf- 
fer this wickedness to go on uninterrupted ? Who 
knows what it may lead to?" 

"I dare do nothing," answered he; "I have 
promised silence so faithfully to my wife." 

" But, pray," asked I, " how came O'Grady to 
know all this? surely he is not a man that would 
countenance these doings?" 

"O," said John, "it is kaowa to inaxc^ \sssstfc 
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than O'Grady. I dare sav^ James Paterson knows 
too." 

'' James Paterson ! " said I. 

"Yes," said he, "for I douht James Paterson 
cares as little at bottom for the souls of the men 
under him as Old Snow does; though, I believe, 
he is not a man that would join in such practices 
himself, nor 0*Grady neither. All James cares 
for, is that these doings should not get wind." 

" What harm would it do him," said I, " since 
he does not practise them himself? " 

" O," said John, " it would get him into trouble 
with the Prices, and that's what he does not want. 
Lucy Price would make a stir; and he has an eye 
to that girl's money." 

"Well," said I, after a long muse, "I have 
seen enough with my own eyes, without bring- 
ing you into trouble; and, besides, if, as you 
say, more than one person is in the secret, why 
may not I have heard the news from them?" 

" What are you purposing to do?" said he. 

" Ask me no questions," answered I: "I shall 
use my eyes and ears, and tongue, too, perhaps. 
Go you home, and say nothing about having 
spoken to me: many people think me an old 
busybody here, and will not wonder if I get 
Neighbour Butler into a scrape. But there is one 
thing I must be satisfied about: does his wife, 
Butler's wife I mean, know anything of the 
affair?" 

"Not one word yet, I'll venture to say," an- 
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swered John; ''though what she may be forced 
to know before the night is over I cannot tell. 
No doubt both doors of the rooms are well locked 
up. 

** Well, that's all I want to know," said I. 
"And now get you home out of my company as 
quickly as you can." 

**My wife is down at my son's," said John, 
'' and I only slipped away, for a minute, because 
I could not be easy without telling you what I 
had heard, — I dare say I shall not be missed.*' 

So the poor old man departed to his son's house 
as nimbly as he could ; and I turned my steps to 
the William ses, whom I found quite by them- 
selves. I told Frederick that I wanted to speak 
with him on a little business directly, and asked 
his wife, mean while, to take a little turn along 
the lane with my nephew and niece, that Susan 
might see the transparencies at the inn by lamp- 
light. And as soon as I was alone with Frederick 
Williams and had consulted with him, we agreed 
t6 call upon the parson, where we found the 
young curate; and, having made our communi- 
cations and arranged our plans, the details of 
which I need not enter into, we proceeded forth- 
with to Mr. Price, and communicated to him all 
we knew, and thought, and planned ; every word 
of which was heard by Lucy Price, I am sure : 
for, though we called Mr. Price out of the par- 
lour, where he was sitting with Jabez Reynolds 
and his daughter Lucy, and, may be, others, yet I 
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caught a glimpse of the young lady's head, peep- 
ing through the door set ajar; and more than 
this, no sooner had Mr. Price called for his hat 
and stick than out rushed Jabez, and, without 
asking one single question, he begged to be of 
our company, and assist in doing wbat be could 
for the promotion of order in the place. We 
called, afterwards, upon the constable, and our 
party being now complete, we set out upon the 
execution of our plan,— our visit to Butler's house. 
Mr. Jcrvis being foremost, as agreed upon, and 
we hanging back, that the entrance into the house 
might l>e as quiet as it could be. 

There was no more noise in the front than was 
natural to expect on such a day ; a large dinner- 
party dispersing, all in somewhat raised spirits. 
Mrs. Butler was going about looking after every- 
thing, restraining evil by her presence, and being 
very civil and attentive to every one. On hearing 
the young parson's voice, Mr. Butler stepped out 
of his den, which we could hear locked after him, 
and in the most civil and obsequious voice as- 
sured the young man that all would be still and 
quiet in his house in an hour's time, and not a 
creature seen going out or coming in. After a 
moment's pause, the minister came out to us, and, 
after a little further discourse, we agreed that it 
would be better to wait a little, and concert our 
measures after 'somewhat of a different fashion. 
We took a turn or two up and down the lane, 
which was now fast emptying, and even the lights. 
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dying away in some of the lower windows of the 
houses, and then we bent our steps (quietly 
creeping along, as if on some deed of darkness 
ourselves) beneath the windows of the rooms of 
mystery ; and here, Frederick, Jabez, and I, posted 
ourselves, quite in darkness, while the curate. 
Price, and the constable, made their way to the 
door, knocking gently at it. Meanwhile we could 
hear, from the window above us, the shaking of 
dice, mixed with oaths and other horrid language, 
in a subdued voice, with occasional bursts of laugh- 
ter. Three times was the knocking repeated before 
it was attended to; and then we distinguished 
some one rising from his seat and approaching, 
cautiously, the door, probably doubting whether it 
were friend or foe that wanted admittance. The 
door was opened but a little way, as Jabez said, 
who was impatiently looking out, and then there 
followed such a scuffle— the outer party forcing 
their way in, and the other resisting them; but 
force their way in they did. The constable was 
a man of extraordinary strength, and Price not 
far behind him. The noise that followed from the 
party within was like that of hell-hounds. 

As Jabez heard this, he cried, ^'What do I do 
here?'' and rushed into the room after them; for 
now it availed nothing to endeavour to shut the 
door. 

Frederick and I followed, too, but as I walked 
in several of our neighbours rushed out by me, 

B B 
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and some, too, I fancy, of the thimble -men and 
the women. 

I cannot describe, in any clear language, the 
scene which followed, the noise and disorder were 
so great. The object that fixed my attention 
most was the figure and countenance of Butler 
himself. Full of liquor as he was, and excited 
by the occasion, his anger seemed almost of a 
deadly character. He was pale vrith fury ; and, 
had he had any weapon of destruction at hand, I 
do not know what he might have done with it. 
And, from the tenor of his language, it was clear 
that the objects of his rage were the young minis- 
ter and his own wife, by whose means he appre- 
hended that his secret had been discovered or 
betrayed. Two thimble-men, who had failed to 
make their escape in the first instance, were 
fighting hard to rescue themselves and their im- 
plements from the hands of the constable. The 
inner door towards the house was now bnrst 
open, and some of the party made their escape 
that way. And by the same way, Mrs. Butler, 
issuing from another part of the house, entered in 
haste, eagerly enquiring what was the cause of ail 
this uproar. 

It seems that Snow and Davies had not till 
now stirred from their places, for they were more 
lookers on than joiners in the sport. These sons 
of Belial, for so I must call them, loved wicked- 
ness, I verily believe, for its own sake, and want- 
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ed not the excitement of worldly gain to prompt 
them to evil; but no sooner did they see Mrs. 
Butler than they called out, " That woman is the 
author of all our troubles; seize her, Butler, seize 
her, or leave it to us to do it:" and then they 
poured upon the poor woman a torrent of abuse, 
and epithets so horrible, that I should tremble to 
repeat them; and, rising up, they each took an 
arm and would have dragged her, I believe, in 
the madness of their fury, they knew not whither. 
Price and I were nearest to her, but even our 
efforts to rescue her would have been ineffectual 
had not the constable come, for a moment, to our 
assistance. As soon as we had succeeded in her 
deliverance, we hastened her out of the premises, 
and conveyed her to her sister's house. 

The consternation at Mrs. Paterson's was almost 
as great as at the inn, when they saw poor Mrs. 
Butler brought in so suddenly and in such great 
terror by Mr. Price and myself, and at such an 
hour, too, just as the family were dispersing to 
go to bed. None of the party, however, Clara 
excepted, seemed disposed to shew the poor 
woman much kindness. 

*' What's the matter, now?" said James, sulkily. 

"Matter!" said Mr. Price, **a matter that 
you, James Paterson> ought to be as much inte- 
rested in as we are : " and he told of all that had 
been going on in Butler's house, in strong and 
vehement language. 

James seemed to have forgotten that Lucy was 
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the daughter of Mr. Pnce, and in the bitterness 
of his spirit he exclaimed against the folly of 
interfering with such people as Butler, and that be 
was sure that hair-brained young parson was at 
the bottom of it; and that he was not going to 
have anything to say to such enthusiastic doings. 

"Whatever you mean to do, Mr. PatersoOi" 
said Mr. Price^ *' I know what my duty is, and I 
shall return to the assistance of the friends I have 
left at the inn.*' * 

While this passed, I was commending poor 
Mrs. Butler to the care of Clara, and endeavour- 
ing to explain to her how cruelly she had been 
treated ; and beseeching her not to let her go 
back to her own house, cost what it might, till I 
had seen her again. 

On our return to the inn, we found Butler 
storming about the house like a madman. Botb 
doors of the den of Uiieves were open, and one 
of the thimble-men handcuffed; but the man, 
whether asleep or intoxicated we could not tell, 
was lying, his full length, on the floor, — ^Frederick 
Williams had been left to keep guard over him. We 
passed through to the stable-yard, and found the 
parson, the constable, and Jabez, in earnest dis- 
course with another of the thimble-men. The man 
was pleading, as for his life, that he might go 
back to the town from whence his party had come 
that evening; for he had left his wife dying, and 
had it not been for his engagement with Butler he 
would not have left her, and he desired to see her 
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once more, if possible, before she departed. He 
promised solemnly to return in the morning to 
his companion who was in custody. This man 
seemed the manager of the company, and many 
of his gambling instruments were in the consta- 
ble's possession. Pity at length prevailed, and 
he was dismissed. 

It now seemed that nothing further could be 
done that night. The constable returned to the 
house to take charge of his prisoner, and the 
young parson said he would remain with him for 
a while ; the rest of us, therefore, thought it best 
to walk homewards. But, as persons who are in 
a state of excitement find considerable difficulty 
in bringing themselves down into quiet feelings 
again, we felt disposed to continue in conversa- 
tion together a little longer, and Price invited us 
into his house to take a little supper. Frederick 
preferred returning home, but Jabez and myself 
accepted his invitation. I called in at my own 
house, and finding the young people preparing 
for bed, I bid them not wait for me, saying no- 
thing, however, of the scenes I had been in, lest 
I should unsettle my nephew's mind and make 
him anxious to come out with me ; so, putting the 
key of the house into my pocket, I made my way 
to Mr. Price's. 

During supper-time everything that had passed 
was minutely made known to Lucy ; for what was 
not directly told her she gained indirectly, by 
questions. She made, however, not one single 
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comment on the scene at Uie Widow Patenon's, 
though I guessed her feelings from the expresskm 
of her eye. At length, the hour being fai ad- 
vanced, I rose and took my leave; Jabez rose at 
the same time, and, when we were out of the door, 
I said to him, ''What say you to taking one more 
peep at the scene of action?" 

«' Willingly,** said he. 

Almost with the same silence in which I had 
first visited the spot with John Maxwell a few 
hours before, we returned towards the stable- 
yard. As we passed under one of the little 
windows, whence the voice of unholy mirth had 
lately issued, we thought we distinguished the 
clear melodious voice of our young minister, as if 
in prayer. 

''What is that?** cried Jabez, starting. 

"Come on,** said I. 

The lamp of the stable-yard was now extin- 
guished, but the full moon, shining out from 
among flickered clouds, threw its silver light on 
the outward open door of the little room. Against 
it stood the constable, leaning, with his arms 
folded. 

" What is going on?'* said I. 

He made no answer; and stepping softly to the 
door, we saw, and Oh! what a sight, after that 
we had so lately witnessed in this horrid place! 
Stretched on the floor, but not in sleep, writhing 
in agony, lay the wretched thimble-man ; his face 
of a livid blue. Beside him knelt the young 
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clergyman, his eyes upraised, and praying for 
mercy, through a Saviour's blood, on the sinful 
being before him. We stood till his voice died 
away, and, rising up, he reached a glass of water 
which stood on the disordered table, and admi- 
nistered some of it to the poor gasping man. 

''What assistance can I render?'' said I to 
myself; but before I had given an answer, even 
in thought, Jabez turned to me, with an appear- 
ance of strong emotion, and brushing his eyes 
with the back of his hand, " O, Sir," said he, 
"all my prejudices are conquered now; O, let us 
go and do likewise." 
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CHAPTER XIV, 



THE PASSING-BELL. 



The eager rush of Jabez into the little room 
where the dying man lay stretched on the floor, 
his handcuffs lying beside him, disturbed our 
young minister. 

** O, dear Sir/' said Jabez to him, ** what can 
I do for you?" 

I had now entered, and, taking another and 
more distinct view of the young man, ** I see," 
said I, ** what is the matter, I have heard of this 
before; a doctor must be fetched." 

** Is there any near at hand?" said Mr. Jervis. 

"Not nearer than two miles," I replied. 

** And I know his house, and am one of the 
fleetest runners, for my height, in Christendom, '^ 
cried Jabez; ''and I will go for him.*' So, like 
an arrow from a bow, the young man fled away. 

" The next thing to be done," I said, " must 
be to get a mattress, or something of the sort, to 
lay the poor man upon here, for he must not 
be carried into the house. So, making my way 
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within, for the inner door of the room was not now 
locked, I soon succeeded in finding the servant- 
maid, for she, poor creature, in her terror about 
her mistress, had not dared to go to bed, but had 
fallen asleep by the kitchen-fire. With her help 
we brought down stairs a mattress, which the 
constable and myself dragged into the room, for 
we would not suffer the young woman to follow 
us, and we helped the minister to place the poor 
creature on his low bed, in a lower than which, I 
foresaw, he would soon have to lay him. On our 
way up stairs I caught a view of Butler, fallen, in 
his clothes, on his own bed, in a drunken sleep, 
little dreaming of the frightful scene below. 

I bid the young woman put things straight in 
the house as soon as might be, and not to eiipect 
her mistress home the next day. I then told her 
we had a sick man in the outer room, but we 
needed no help of hers ; and, obtaining from her 
all such things as we required, I took the pre- 
caution of locking the inner door of the room, for 
we found the key in it, and I put the key in my 
pocket, that all communication might be cut off 
between that awful place and the house. 

The minister continued to administer his bodily 
and spiritual services to the unfortunate man, we 
assisting him as we could, till the light of the 
moon had passed away, and the faint streaks of 
morning began to appear. Jabez and the doctor 
were not yet returned, and the agonies of the 
thimble-man knew not yet aa^ ab^\«ottK«X.» ^X. 
c c 
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was a most solemn scene; one that I can ne?er 
forget. If the approach of death to one over- 
taken in an act of sin is so awfiil to the standen 
hy, what must it be to the sufferer himself? And 
what must it be to awake from a dream of sin in 
this world, and find oneself in an everlasting state 
of never-dying death ? O, that the childreB of 
men would lay these things to heart! 

The grey streaks of the morning had given place 
to the rosy cheerful light which is the forerunner of 
the sun, and our candle was sinking in its socket, 
just as we heard the hasty steps of a horse: but 
before the doctor had dismounted, before the 
candle had shed its last glimmering light, the 
struggles of the unfortunate man had ceased, and 
he was lifeless upon his bed. 

We had hoped that his quiet might have been 
that of insensibility, not of death ; but the doctor 
no sooner saw him than he assured us life was 
gone. He pronounced his disease to be a firight- 
ful epidemic that was then making its ravages in 
various parts of England, and that the greatest 
care and caution must be taken to prevent its 
spreading in the place. He desired that all 
necessary preparations should be made as speedily 
as possible, and that the funeral should be de- 
ferred no longer than the evening, and that it 
should be conducted quite privately. Little more 
was now left to be done than to call in the good 
offices of one or two persons accustomed to be 
about the dead. I therefore yrevailed upon the 
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clergyman, as soon as this was done and a few 
directions given, to accompany me to my house, 
for he felt loath to break in upon Mr. Hill at such 
a time of the morning, and it was far to his own 
place of abode. Jabez went to his lodgings, and 
the constable still remained at his post. 

When arrived at home, I persuaded my guest to 
take a few hours rest upon my own bed. As for 
myself, I felt in too great a state of excitement to 
sleep, though, I believe, I fell, at last, into a dis- 
turbed slumber in my arm-cheur, by the fire ; for I 
never heard my nephew come into the room, and 
was as much surprised at seeing him standing 
opposite to me as he was to find me in my chair, 
dressed as on the preceding night. 

We soon entered into an explanation, which 
interested him almost as much in the recital as it 
had done me in the action. Si^n, too, appeared 
before I had finished the account, and was greatly 
affected. 

I felt myself refi*eshed by my little nap, and, 
taking my Bible in my hand, I walked into my 
garden, where the dew was still glittering on every 
herb and flower. I found my mind insensibly 
calmed and soothed; and when I had made a 
little change in my dress I became tolerably com- 
fortable, though an overhanging sense of horror 
at what I had witnessed could not be instantly 
shaken off. 

As soon as I returned into the kitchen I gave 
orders for Susan to set our best breakfast-servlo^ 
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in the parlour, and make things there as com- 
fortable as possible; while I dispatched my ne- 
phew to the widow*s, desiring him, if possible, to 
see Clara by herself, and give her a statement, as 
exact as he could, of the posture of affairs at the 
Red Lion; begging her, however, to keep her 
aunt in the dark about them if she saw necessary, 
and not, on any account, to suffer her to return 
home till after the funeral. I bid my nephew 
point out to Clara, from me, that all things 
worked together for the good of God*s people; 
for, had not Davies and Snow handled her aunt 
so very roughly as they had done, and had she 
remained in her own house, nothing would have 
hindered her from waiting on the poor thimble- 
man, and who knows what might have been the 
consequence? whereas, now, she was safely bid 
" from the pestilence that walketh in darkness." 

When my nephew arrived at the Widow Pater- 
son's he found Clara at her needle work , and no- 
body else down stairs. She informed him that 
her aunt, who had slept with her, had had a very 
disturbed night, but was now resting quietly; 
'< But depend upon it,*' said Clara, ** she shall 
not leave our house to-day ; and I will take care, 
if it be possible, that no rumour of trouble shall 
reach her ear." 

My guest made his appearance much refreshed 
by his sound sleep, which young people in good 
bodily health, and especially if their minds are 
tasting anything of the peace of the Gospel, which 
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keeps fear, and malice, and ambition, and anxiety 
far away, can generally enjoy, even under very 
unfavourable circumstances; and, seeing that we 
bad prepared a breakfast for him, he condescend- 
ed to sit down and partake of it; first expounding 
a chapter and praying with us. 

My nephew had never been so long in company 
with this young gentleman before, and he was so 
delighted with his courtesy and his innocent mirth, 
so chastened and regulated by holy zeal in the 
cause of God, that it made a deep impression on 
his mind. Religion, in the young, has an asto- 
nishing effect upon those of their own age, espe- 
cially if they see it combined with cheerfulness : 
it helps to bring religion home to themselves — 
the grand difficulty ; for every body likes religion 
well enough at a distance, but there we most of 
us like to keep it. 

When breakfast was finished our guest took 
his leave, for he had early business with Mr. Hill, 
and we all went to our respective employments. 

A few hours afterwards, John Maxwell made 
his appearance, for he was very anxious to learn 
from me the exact truth respecting the rumours 
he had heanl. From him T learned, in return, 
that consternation had seized upon almost all the 
people in the place as soon as the sun arose, and 
the rumours of the late events began to be circu- 
lated. The frightful story of the corpse, dead of 
the plague, as they called the horrid disease, at 
Sutler's house, was the first to be spread abroad. 
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because it gained wind among the more sober 
people, before the others were roused from their 
drunkeD slumbers, and could tell their tales 
abroad. 

But when Butler and his fellows awoke to 
the remembrance of the past night, their hearts 
were full of rage and rancour; and^when Butler 
himself, at a late hour of the morning, first went 
ont into the lane, he was entirely ignorant of what 
had happened, (for the Red Lion was as deserted 
in the morning as it had been crowded in the 
night.) It was his object to go in search oi his 
old companions, and to talk over with them smne 
plan of vengeance, or, at least, to vent his 
feelings of abhorrence against the interrupters 
of his scheme. He had already endeavoured to 
get into his den from within, but, finding it 
locked, he made haste to visit it from the other 
side, wishing to see how things were left there, 
before he went down (as he was purposing) to the 
house of Snow, his principal confederate in wick- 
edness. There were several people standing 
about the premises, but none cared to interfere 
with the man, and he was suffered to pass without 
interruption into the room. Those that can speak 
and act as Butler spoke and acted, those that can 
understand his motives and his views, may under- 
stand what he felt when he entered the apartment, 
and on the very table where the dice and the 
thimbles, the gin and the brandy, had stood, and 
vile ballads had lain the night before, was placed 
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the coffin of the thimble-man^ filled with its dis- 
figured inhabitant, scarcely now wearing a human 
countenance. It is reported, that the shock was 
so great that the man, stout and lion- like as he 
seemed, staggered, and almost fell. Certain it is, 
that he returned to his house, and dispatched a 
messenger, without loss of time, for Davies and 
Snow, to bear him company ; and there were not 
wanting those at hand who could explain to him 
the sight he saw, and who could point the barbed 
dart of the arrow into his bosom. 

Thus far I gathered from John Maxwell's re- 
port. It now became known that some of the 
thimble-men had been received into the houses of 
the worst disposed inhabitants, who had joined 
their party at Butler's the night before. They 
were now almost hooted out of the place, as 
if each of them carried infection about him ; and 
those who entertained them were glad to slink out 
of sight, to escape the abuse of their neighbours. 
No anxiety was now felt to see any niore of the 
man whom the constable had secured the pre- 
ceding night; and it was not long before a report 
reached the place that his wife was dead, and he 
himself almost in a dying condition: hence, the 
origin of the disease was very clearly made out. 
Such was the state of the whole neighbourhood of 
Queenswood ; and the air of rejoicing, so general 
on the preceding day, was exchanged for anxiety, 
distress, and consternation. 

The evening at length drew on, aikd ^Wtw >^^ 
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sun was set and the lane was hushed, the funeral- 
bell began its solemn toll. 

It was not easy to find bearers to carry the 
coffin of the unfortunate man to its long home, 
and mourners there were none. The silence of 
death reigned through the lane as the small pro- 
cession moved towards the churchyard. It was 
not admitted into the Church, and the coffin was 
laid low in a deep grave. I was one of the few 
that followed at a distance. Our curate per- 
formed the solemn service by lamp-light. But I 
pass over all further description : it was our first 
funeral of this nature, but it was not our last. 

The terror this dreadful death had excited had 
not passed over when alarming reports of seizures 
were heard, almost all breaking out at the same 
time, in the various houses where the thimble-men 
had slept, but not in these alone. And within 
one fortnight nineteen inhabitants were swept 
away, and laid side by side in that remote comer 
of our churchyard where the unfortunate thimble- 
man had first been buried. 

It was an awful season, such as I can never 
forget. 

Every symptom of bustle and cheerfulness had 
totally disappeared from the lane: no playing 
infants, no laughing boys and girls, were now to 
be seen. Every mother kept her children close 
within; and none of the older people seemed to 
go out or come in, except from necessity; while 
an air of awe and alarm sat on the countenance 
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of almost every individual one chanced to see. 
The morning was often ushered in with the tolling 
bell, and the evening closed with it; for not a 
day passed during this time in which one, at 
least, was not buried. 

The curate had established himself, for that 
season, in Mr. Hill's house; and both of these 
gentlemen, regardless of all danger to themselves, 
visited the beds of the sick and dying, calling 
them at the eleventh hour to repentance. I speak 
of repentance being preached to the sick at the 
eleventh hour, not merely because this awful 
malady had made its first appearance in the 
houses of the most dissolute characters, who had 
received the thimble-men, but because it seemed 
to lay especial hold upon persons of immoral and 
irregular habits. There were some, however, 
called into eternity, who were looking anxiously 
for their Lord, and who received His messenger 
with joy and gladness, though coming to them 
in a form so frightful. And where is the person 
who has had much acquaintance with dying-beds 
who will not testify, from their own experience, 
that the most frightful forms of sickness and 
death lose their power to terrify, when received 
as messengers of love from a heavenly Father, to 
ripen his children for their removal hence, or to 
bear them away to their home above. Some in- 
fants also, and little children, though very few 
comparatively, were removed from the arms of 
tender parents. The medical attA,Tkd^\i\& n^^^^ 
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most active in their services, and in many cases 
successful. John MaxwelFs wife was raised up 
from a dying-bed, and one or two more also, after 
all hope had been extinguished. Great attention 
was paid by Mrs. Owen and her family, in pre- 
paring nourishing food and simple medicines for 
every person who felt the slightest indispositioB; 
and by these means the progress of the disease 
was much arrested. All other means, too, sucb 
as whitewashing, fumigations, and the utter 
destruction of infected furniture, were carefully 
resorted to. 

I must not omit to mention, that William Finch 
and Jabez Reynolds were not behind-hand in their 
good offices. Nor, indeed, did I see much appre- 
hension of personal danger expressed by any of 
our more decided Christian characters. As for 
Frederick Williams and his wife, they, being re- 
commended to send their scholars home for the 
present, had, in consequence, a great deal of time 
for making themselves useful. Clara Paterson was 
almost wholly occupied by attention to her aunt, 
for the poor woman had been so affected by her 
alarm, that she had been seized with an attack of 
nervous fever, to which she had formerly been 
liable, and which . confined her for some time to 
her bed. But it was in mercy that it did so, for 
she was preserved in a place of safe keeping, and 
many a storm passed by before she was capable 
of understanding what malignant wind had blown 
over our neighbourhood. From what heart-vend- 
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iog scenes was she spared : for the horrors which 
began in her threshold had penetrated to the 
heart of her house ; and while Clara was smooth- 
ing her pillow, and calming her body with opiates, 
and her mind with the sweet promises of God*s 
protection to his children, the minister was stand- 
ing by the dying-bed of her husband, stirring him 
up to repentance, and endeavouring to excite in 
him some fear of the powers that are invisible, 
and of the world to come. Butler had endea- 
voured, for a season, to drive away the horror 
which had laid hold of him at the view of the de- 
ceased thimble-man in his coffin, on the table of 
his little parlour. He had kept Snow and Davies 
with him as much as possible, and driven away 
thought by drunkenness ; but the hand of Divine 
justice had been at length laid upon him, and 
could not be removed. The very means he used 
to drive reflection from his mind, brought disease 
upon his body. He was in that very state in 
which the malignant malady was most prone to 
make its attacks, and he became an easy prey to 
its awful power, just one week after the feast-day 
we have already described. His bodily sufferings, 
through the natural strength of his constitution, 
continued and raged for many hours; and during 
them he often called upon his wife, but she, and 
that through his own cruelty, too, was not at 
hand to obey his summons. He was never, to the 
last, forsaken of the man whom he considered as 
his most deadly enemy, and whom, but «^ w^^W 
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before, he had loaded with canes and impieca- 
tions— I mean the young minister. But whether 
his faithful administrations served any other pur- 
pose than to prove his own full forgiveness of the 
wretched man, and his faithfblness in the high 
duties to which he was called; whether they 
availed anything to the good of the individual re- 
specting whom they were exercised; is a secret 
that can never be divulged till the last great day. 
It becometh not man to judge. Suffice it to say, 
that the death of Butler afforded an awfiil warn- 
ing to the whole hamlet of Qneenswood ; a ¥ram- 
ing that sunk deep, I believe, into the hearts of 
many. If there was any one who seemed not to 
feel it at all, it was Snow. Davies had been 
much longer an associate of Butler, and might 
have had some personal regard for him, he had 
also lost a son by the same frightful malady. 

Butler's funeral took place at the same hour 
and a week after the funeral of the thimble-man; 
and, besides the bearers, none but the young 
minister was present on the occasion, for the night 
was tempestuous, and the rain beat violently. 
Nor was there one person in Queenswood who 
would have shed a tear for Butler except his wife, 
who knew not that he was gone. 

At length the season of horror began to pass 
away ; the deaths became gradually more seldom ; 
and, in six weeks after its appearance, all symp- 
toms of the disease had passed away. And such 
vigorous means were used to banish infection 
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from the place, that it was trusted it would not 
appear again. 

Mr. Hill at this time proposed to his congrega- 
tion, that on a certain morning, which he fixed on 
for the purpose, they should all assemble together 
in the Church, and offer up their solemn acknow- 
ledgments to Almighty God for this great deli- 
verance. Almost every heart in the place echoed 
consent to the proposition, and a most interesting 
and solemn service we had. 

Many invalids, who had not before been seen 
from home, now made a point of appearing at 
Church ; and not a few there were of these in- 
valids, for even the recovery from this frightful 
attack left the sufferers exceedingly feeble. I my- 
self had had a slight touch of it ; and Mr. Jervis, 
for one or two days, was so unwell as to excite 
considerable alarm ; and Jabez Reynolds was, at 
that time, as anxious and regular in his enquiries 
after him as any of his older friends. There were 
few houses in the place in which some one had 
not been more or less a sufferer; hence, the large 
assemblage of persons with pallid cheeks, or 
clothed in mourning dresses, was most extraor- 
dinary. Among the foremost of these was the 
Widow Butler ; who, tenderly nursed and watched 
by Clara, had, through the Divine blessing, re- 
covered her health, and been enabled to bear the 
awful intelligence of the events that had taken 
place in her house; and had, in due time, re- 
turned to her place in that house. 
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The prayers were read by tlie curate, intro- 
ducing the " Thanksgiving for Deliverance from 
Sickness and Plague/* his owr a|>pearaace giving 
a wonderful interest to the solemn service. 

The psalms chosen for thn occasion were tk 
fifty-first and the one-hundred -and-third. The 
sermon was preached by our good Mr. Hill, and 
a more affecting one I never heard. He drew a 
beautiful picture of .the mercies we had been so 
long enjoying in Queenswood, both spiritual and 
temporal ; then he spoke of the ungrateful return 
of sin we had as long been making, instancing 
some particulars, — as drunkenness, idleness, cen- 
soriousness, uncharitableness, and especially our 
dulness and coldness in holy duties, and insensi- 
bility to a Saviour's love. And thence be shewed 
us how, in mercy and judgment, Grod had sent the 
late awful visitation ; and, next, he called upon us 
to thank God for the personal deliverance of each 
of us then present from the infection which had 
swept away so many of our neighbours; for, in 
fact, our houses were almost like the houses of 
the Egyptians, for there were few in which there 
was not one dead. He then pointed out to us the 
ways in which we ought to shew our gratitude 
for such mercies; calling upon us to join with 
him in a solemn act of thanksgiving, and to take 
care that our thankfulness was shewn, not by 
our lips only, but in our lives. We concluded 
the service by singing the hymn beginning with 
''My helper, God, I bless his name!" and by 
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<ing a collection for such of our poorer neigh- 
rs as had suffered most by the late visitation, 
an venture to say that there was not a dry 
in the Church during Mr. HilFs sermon, and 
ust and hope that it will never be forgotten by 
se who heard it, and will long exercise its 
eficial influence on the inhabitants of Queens- 
)d. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



UNFORESEEN ARRANGEMENTS. 



The short period of six weeks had made an 
extraordinary and unexpected change in the moral 
state of Queenswood. I remembered my unbe- 
lieving fears and heart-sinking with shame. How 
ready are we to judge by outward appearance! 
and how like are our feelings to a weather-glass, 
which rises and falls with every little outward 
change of the atmosphere! How prone are we 
to forget that the Lord reigneth, and that when 
He seeth well to arise and beat down the enemies 
of our domestic, our national, or our spiritual 
peace, none can stand against him; and that he 
can achieve in one instant, what would seem to 
us the performance of years ! How wise, then, as 
well as how comfortable, is the command of our 
Saviour, to take no anxious thought for the mor- 
row: and, viewing the matter in another light, 
what encouragement is there to perseverance in 
Grod*s work, for if we are in the way of faith and 
obedience, striving agaia«t the suares and devices 
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of the power of Satan , we are assured that 
though the Lord seemeth, for a while, as if he 
saw not the wickedness of his enemies and ours, 
yet, nevertheless, more are those that are for us 
than those that are against us. Let us not, then, 
be weary or faint in well doing. Though we gain 
no seeming success, the Lord will presently arise 
and come to our help. 

The Red Lion, under the government of 
Mrs. Butler, was become a hospitable and well- 
regulated house of entertainment for travellers 
and occasional visiters, but no harbour for the 
drunken and licentious. 

Good hours were established, and in cases of 
difficulty a reference always made to the proper 
authorities. The little rooms that had been 
the scene of so much guilt, so much horror — 
were in part pulled down, and so much altered 
that they could never be converted to any mys- 
terious purpose. Many of the hardened fre- 
quenters of Butler's house, in his day, had fallen 
a prey to the deadly malady which had termi- 
nated his career. Of those that remained there 
were few that, for a time at least, did not seem 
disposed to mend their ways, and listen to the 
exhortations of their ministers, who were instant, 
in season and out of season, calling upon them to 
repent. As for Davies, he continued to lay his 
son*s death to heart, and was beginning to suffer 
a great deal from an asthmatic complaint, the 
effects of cold and drunkenness. It waa «A.vd iVaX 

E B 
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Jabez, who lodged in his house, took great pains 
with him, but the result of his labours could 
scarcely be known. 

Old Mrs. Maiwell was long in recovering from 
the effects of her illness, if she ever did so 
entirely, and the old man spent much time ib 
reading to her. Snow continued still unmoYed 
by mercy or judgment, and if he could not spend 
his time in company to his mind at the Red Lion, 
he could find associates of his own sort at h<HDe; 
and among these we may name his wife, who en- 
couraged him, by her example, not only in the use 
of bad language, but in the immoderate use of 
spirits; though the treatment she received firom 
him gave no proof of there being any fellowship 
between them except the fellowship of wicked- 
ness. The family too of the poor Widow Pater- 
son was becoming increasingly uncomfortable; 
and, except Clara, I saw none of them that was 
disposed to gather wisdom from the late afflictions 
of the neighbourhood. 

I, for my part, went very little to the house, for 
James, with whom I never had much sympathy, 
had seemed to regard me with an evil eye ever 
since the death of Butler. It was rumoured that 
Mr. Price, and his daughter likewise, had taken 
great offence at his conduct upon the occasion of 
Butler's admitting the thimble-med into his house. 
It was some time, however, before I knew the 
accuracy of this statement. The widow seldom 
mentioned Lucy's naine to me, and I had no 
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busiuess to ask questions. I rarely «aw Lucy 
|>ass towards the house ; but then, it was to be 
considered that her father was so frightened 
about her, and so anxious to preserve her from 
the dreadful epidemic, that he would scarcely let 
her go out of the house, even for some time after 
all danger of infection had ceased. The widow 
was very reserved to me, but I could not tell 
whether it was from any feeling of personal dis- 
like, or from fear <^ offending her son, for I do 
believe he was quite a tyrant in the family. 

Sophy, too, was looking very thin, and often 
seen in tears, though nobody knew why, nor 
would she herself communicate the cause of 
them. As for Clara, her faith shone bright and 
clear, and I believe it was her constant work to 
cheer up her mother— looking out and praying 
for some deliverance from their present state of 
family misery — for misery it certainly was, to ha^^e 
one like James Paterson, silent, sulky, gloomy, 
overbearing, and proud, glorying in a false reli- 
gion, at the helm of all their affairs. 

Love, and charity, and increasing zeal in re- 
ligion, were apparent among the livi^ members 
of the Church of Christ in Queenswood. 

Jabez Reynolds was gradually drinking into 
the spirit of William Finch, and the pastors and 
the people were more than eyer knit together in 
tK^y love. 

Many new faces .were seen At Church, and. 
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anioDg these, poor Mrs. Maxwell had odgc or 
twice appeared, on a fine aftemoon, leaning on 
the arm of old John. Nevertheless, I belieTe it 
was merely, then, to comply with the wishes of 
her poor kind husband, who had been so long 
and tenderly nursing her, that she came. She 
had not, certainly, yet given up 0*Grady. 

Young Maxwell was one of those who began, 
at this season, to turn his face Zion wards with 
some decision. He resolutely gave notice to 
O'Grady to leave his lodgings, and the man, in 
reply, assured him that he had secured very good 
ones, which he knew would shortly be at liberty. 

But what was Lucy Price about all this time? 
We shall shortly see. She had not been behind- 
hand in sending relief, of all kinds, to the sick in 
their time of need, and young Mrs. Maxwell was 
often her vehicle for this purpose ; and, of late, 
Mrs. Maxwell had been almost continually in the 
house, assisting her, as I was informed, in making 
new curtains, &c. for her little parlour, and in 
various other kinds of needlework. 

Peace and quiet had now been some time re- 
stored to Queenswood; but sounds of r^oicing 
and gaiety had not been heard there since the 
fatal feasting-day ; when one morning, as we 
were sitting at our breakfast- table, a post-chaise 
(no very common sight) passed our windows, going 
up the lane. We took no particular notice of the 
circumstance, for we were busy in discourse ; but. 
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Rve minutes afterwards, some one knocked at our 
door, and when it was opened, who should appear 
but Betsy Davies, her cheeks of flaming red. 

"Good morning, Betsy," said I; "you are 
quite a stranger here." 

The girl made me no answer, but, turning to 
Susan, "Who do you think," said she, "is in 
that chaise?" 

"How should I know?" returned Susan. 

" Why, nobody else but Lucy Price, gone to be 
married up at the Church; did you ever hear 
anything like it?" 

" She has kept it very private," observed I. 

" So James Paterson has got his wife at last," 
said my nephew; " I really thought that it would 
never have been a match." 

" I wish it had," cried Betsy, " that I do." 

" Well," said my nephew, " and is it not? is 
not she gone to be married to James Paterson?" 

"No," answered the young w^man; "and 
nothing like him." 

"O then I know," cried Susan, colouring, 
" and what do I care whom she marries? it is 
Jabez Reynolds. I have suspected that a long 
while." 

" You never told me so," returned Betsy. 

" What is it to you or me who Jabez Reynolds 
marries?" returned Susan. 

"O, nothing to be sure," cried Betsy; "but 
he need not have been so very private about it, 
living, as he did, in our house, ^onh \ >\tA^\- 
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stand how it is that we can have 0*Giady for a 
lodger, as my mother said we soon should have; 
I never could guess how we could take in two 
lodgers/* 

" Uncle/* said my nephew, ** what will Ja^oes 
Paterson say to this?" 

" I do not know/' answered I, ** but he ha9 
good reason to expect it. Wise young womei 
will not marry those whom they see to be want- 
ing in their duties as sons and brothers/' 

''No/' answered Henry, ''nor aa nephews 
either, I should guess." 

While all this was going on, I was pondering 
at the disturbance this unexpected event seemed 
to give to the two young women. "I hope/' 
thought I to myself, " this young man has given 
no cause to these girls to think that they were 
favourites of his ; that will be sad indeed. I think 
better of Jabez Reynolds." And being oocufHed 
with these thoughts, I lost some of the discourse 
that passed between the young people, about 
how, and when, and where, Betsy had discovered 
that Lucy Price was in the carriage. 

Presently a stir was heard in the lane, as of 
people congregating together, and a confused hum 
of voices; for weddings were rare in our bamlet. 
But it seems, as I afterwards learned, that Lucy 
had set her mind upon being married by old Mr. 
Hill; and I will not be sure that she had not a 
little secret pleasure in passing James Patemoa's 
door. 
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I must say, that in spite of Betsy Davies's infor- 
mation I entertained some little incredulity as to 
the fact, so unprepared was I for the extraordinary 
news. However, in a few minutes its truth was 
abundantly confirmed, for, at the sound of ap- 
proaching carriage^ wheels, I, like the rest, was 
up at the window, and a gay yellow hired chaise 
made its appearance, driving rapidly down the 
lane, the postillion in his best jacket, with a 
favour in his hat, and white gloves; and my old 
eyes, in my spectacles, caught a glimpse within 
of Jabez Reynolds with a face of high content- 
ment, and Lticy in a silk hat with a wreath of 
white roses round it. The glasses of the carriage 
w6re down, and, as she passed my house, the 
young lady looked my way, and, seeing my old 
head among the young starers, she favoured me 
with a bow and a smile, kissing her hand more 
than once. 

*' I cannot understand all this,*^ said I to my- 
self, ''but it seems that the deed is done, and 
Lucy by no means dissatisfied." In a few minutes 
Old Price, in a new suit of clothes, was seen walk- 
ing down the lane, and, with him, one or two 
smartly dressed strangers, probably relations of 
one or other of the young couple, but I never saw 
any of these people afterwards. 

When the procession was gone by, the young 
ones, and Betsy Davies foremost, were out at the 
door to watch what happened next; and many 
othets were collected together > %\«0) tk^nx ^sq:t 
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door, talking, siariog, wondering, and some 
amusing themselves greatly with what they had 
heard and seen. At last I thought that the 
young people had indulged their curiosity enough, 
and I desired them to return into the house and 
shut the door. Betsy followed them, holding the 
door in her hand while she finished some reply 
she was making to Susan. 

" I shall not stay now," said she; " I must go 
back to my mother, but you see it is just as I 
said, the carriage only stopped for a few minutes 
at the house-door, and it has driven on ; they are 
gone to spend the day at that park where the 
gentleman lives who came of age, you know, the 
other day ; it is a beautiful place they say. Well, 
I am very soiTy for poor James Paterson; I do 
think he has been used shameful : though, as for 
who Jabez Reynolds marries, I do not care a 
rush." 

" Susan,*' said 1, '* it has struck nine o'clock; 
methinks we must not lose our morning, seeing 
it is none of us that are married.'* 

"No, to be sure, uncle," returned Susan. 

My nephew smiled; and Betsy, taking the 
hint, walked off. Henry presently went to his 
work, little caring, one way or other, about what 
had happened. And no sooner was F alone with 
Susan than I began a discourse with her on the 
subject that I knew was uppermost in her mind, 
for I thought it best to lose no time, for her 
satisfaction and my own, ''Susan/' said I, as 
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she was busying herself in arranging the cups and 
saucers she had just washed in a corner cupboard, 
'* come hither, child, I want to have a word with 
you. What is it that makes you girls so asto- 
nished at Jabez Reynolds marrying Lucy Price? 
did you suppose he had any thoughts of either of 
you?" 

*'l have guessed some time, uncle, that he was 
becoming a favourite with Lucy Price, but I don't 
mind it at all, uncle, now.'* 

**Then you did mind it at first, niece?" 

"Yes, a little, uncle, to speak the truth; but 
since those horrid deaths happened in the place, 
it has put such foolish thoughts out of my mind, 
and I have seen more of myself than I have ever 
done before." 

" I thought, niece," said I, '* that you had been 
thinking upon religious subjects very seriously 
some months ago?" 

" I am afraid I deceived mvself, uncle, then: I 
did think of them, indeed, but I am not sure that 
my thoughts were right thoughts." 

"Well," said I, "but that is not, just now, to 
the purport of my question. Had you any reason 
to think that Jabez Reynolds had thoughts of 
you?" 

" None, uncle," answered she, earnestly, " but 
what my own vanity and the nonsense of Betsy 
Davies put into my head. I have seen that some 
time." 

"Vanity! child," repeated I; "tViou xsLVj^'aX. 

F F 
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thank thy old uncle for encouraging vanity in 
thee: he has seen his error; Heaven grant thou 
may'st see thine I *' 

The girl looked affected. *' I cannot tell how 
it was, uncle: there might be some good in my 
liking those meetings at Betsy's house, but there 
was folly and sin too, I am sure ; and you know, 
uncle, of late I have kept much more out of 
them." 

'' I do not say, ^usan/* replied I, '* that young 
folks are never in the way of duty when they 
leave the religion and the worship of their parents 
to follow strangers, because we must obey God 
rather than man ; but they should look well into 
their own hearts, and examine well whether what 
they are doing is really for conscience* sake, or 
from other motives of a very different character. 
' The heart of man is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked,* and we should be con- 
tinually praying to God to search and examine 
us by his Spirit, and to see if there be any way of 
wickedness in us, and lead us in the way ever- 
lasting.** 

'' Indeed, uncle,*' said Susan, " I see the truth 
of all you say, and I hope I shall always be 
the wiser for the lesson I have received in this 
business; and you don't know, uncle, what a 
load this discourse with you has taken off my 
mind." 

''And so it has off my mind, too," I replied; 
''and I trust, Susan, that now we are come to this 
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understanding thou wilt henceforth be as great a 
comfort to me as if thou wert my own child. We 
shall go to the throne of grace together now 
with one heart, and our common intercourse 
will be more free, and cheerful, and kind, than 
it has ever been yet; but not more kind than 
it ought to be, since I wish to be a father to 
thee." 

" I hope, uncle," she answered, '* I shall be 
forgiven for my past folly, and be enabled to 
live a better life than I have done, for I know I 
have been a poor sort of a niece and sister 
lately." The girl seemed much affected as she 
spoke. 

"Well, niece," said I, "we have an all- 
sufficient Saviour to go to, that is the comfort 
— the great comfort." Our conversation was here 
interrupted by a knock at the door. I rose to 
open it, and perceiving if was John Maxwell, I 
proposed to him to take a walk in my garden 
while Susan put things straight in the kitchen, 
for she had been hindered in her work. And as 
I closed the door I saw the poor thing wiping 
away her tears, while a cheerful, contented look 
cast its lustre through these traces of gentle 
sorrow. 

Poor old John's love of news had been stirred 
up by the events of the morning, and I could see 
that he was anxious to begin on the subject ; and 
before we had taken one view of my bed of ranun- 
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culuses, then in their pride, he said to me, ** So, 
the young couple are to live with the old man, 
and I hear he is vastly pleased with the wedding; 
it is what he has been a long time driving at, but 
Lucy was very unwilling to give up that James 
Paterson." 

" I dare say,** said I, *' she has done it, at last, 
willingly enough.** 

" I believe so,*' returned he, ** and James Pa- 
terson, I have understood, has nobody to blame 
but himself; but I fear it will be a heart-breaking 
business to the widow.** 

" The affair has been kept very secret,'* said I. 

" My daughter-in-law gave me a hint of it 
some time ago," returned the old man, ** for you 
know she does all Lucy*s work, and is in posses- 
sion, I believe, of most of her secrets ; but, to 
tell you the truth, I am so occupied now with my 
poor old woman, and my own soul, too, I hope, 
Mr. Smith, that I do not think of these worldly 
matters as I used to do, and the bustle of this 
morning came upon me quite by surprise, and I 
thought I would just step in and ask you what 
you think about it, for I dare say you have been 
long in the secret." 

"I have never heard one word upon the sub- 
ject," I replied : ''but since Miss Lucy has married 
with her father*s approbation, and, as it seems, 
has used James Paterson in no way ill, I do not 
see what need her neighbours have to interfere or 
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comment about her coaduct. I believe Jabez 
Reynolds is a very steady, well-principled young 
man, and will behave very kindly to her.'' 

"Some say," replied John, "that with her 
expectances, Mr. Smith, she might have done 
better. What is this Jabez Reynolds but a plain 
industrious workman? though, to be sure, he is 
a good penman and accountant, and may be put 
into a clerk's place." 

"John Maxwell," answered I, "a man's life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things he 
possesseth. We are apt in this day to set far too 
high a value on money. The young folks will 
have enough between them, and I do not see that 
Lucy would be at all the better for marrying a 
rich man, and having nothing to do." 

" Very true," said he. " But pray, Mr. Smith, 
how came it to be reported that Jabez Reynolds 
was to marry your niece? I know that my daugh- 
ter-in-law heard the rumour, and reported it to 
Miss Price." 

" It arose, no doubt," replied I, " from my 
niece's visits to Betsy Davies, which, at one time, 
were rather more frequent than I quite liked; 
but, my friend, rumours of this sort are endless, 
and it is of no use to perplex ourselves with 
them. I think they often draw off our minds 
from better things." 

" Ah," replied John, "I see that plainly; I for 
one, like the men of Athens in the chapter which 
you were pointing out to me the other day^ Uam^ 
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been spending years of my life in hearing and 
telling of some new thing. It is high time for me, 
Mr. Smith, to knock off that habit." 

" Indeed," said I, ** with our grey hairs and 
stooping shoulders it behoves us, John Maxwell, 
to be redeeming the time, for who knows how few 
may be the remaining days of our pilgrimage?" 

" You will be pleased to hear," returned John, 
" if you have not heard it before, that Miss Lucy 
(Mrs. Reynolds now we must call her) means, 
next week, to give a treat of tea and cake to all 
the school-children. She has desired my daugh- 
ter-in-law to settle the matter with Mrs. Williaips. 
It will give great satisfaction in the place; and, 
indeed, I think the wedding itself is very well 
liked by the neighbours in general : there are but 
two families, I believe, that are likely to dis- 
approve of it." 

"The Widow Paterson's family is one of those 
I conclude," said I, '' but what is the other?" 

" Why Davies*s, where the young man lodged." 

"How so?" asked I; for my mind returned, 
with some fear, to the discourse of Betsy in the 
morning. 

"The rumour is this," said he: "that Old 
Davies objected to the young man's being taken 
in as a lodger because, as he said, ' he hated 
Methodist doings, and he would have none at his 
house.' The old woman, however, prevailed with 
him to give his consent, for she thought that this 
Jabez would just suit her daughter, seeing she 
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had lately taken to go to Church, and to be fond 
of good books.'* 

''And did the plan take?'* said I; feeling a 
little anxious. 

'' Not at all with the young man; nor, at first, 
with the young woman : but I have heard that, of 
late, she has become as desirous of the thing as 
her mother. But, what is worse for her than her 
disappointment, I fear her mind has been un- 
settled as to her religion, and that she has less 
of it than she had before Jabez entered the house, 
though the young man has certainly been of use 
to the old father, at least we have some reason 
for hoping so." 

" Well," said I, " I will take an opportunity of 
talking to my friend. Miss Ellen Owen, about 
poor Betsy. That young lady makes herself so 
pleasant and useful to all the young women in the 
place: we have each our proper gift, and that 
seems hers." 

I was very glad to have heard this last expla- 
planation from John Maxwell, respecting the be- 
haviour and motives of the Davieses, for I should 
have been grieved if there had been any incon- 
sistency in the conduct of Jabez Reynolds. So, 
being satisfied on this matter, I thought there 
was no need for further discussion of subjects 
which could tend to no particular profit, and 
I proposed to John to walk into the house with 
me, and finding all things neat and comfortable. 
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we i1rt*\\ our chairs to the round table and opened 
iii\ largo IVible, and we concluded the eventful 
morning \«ith reading; and studying some of its 
precious contents. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

LUCY'S TREAT. 



The following Sunday Lucy and her husband 
appeared at Church ; she in her bridal attire, but 
Tery serious in her manner. 

As they walked home after Church many 
starers, as might be supposed, followed after 
them; and our curate made a point, as I could 
see, of joining them in the churchyard for a few 
miuutes, and giving them both his best wishes. 

The next morning i received a note from Mrs. 
Reynolds, scented with musk and written on 
smooth rose-coloured paper with a very fair hand, 
%o invite me to dinner, at two o'clock on the fol- 
lowing Thursday, at her father's house. The note 
contained also an invitation to Susan and her 
brother to drink tea with her at the school on the 
evening of the same day. We all knew that Lucy 
had a lively fancy, and my niece Susan pleased 
herself with the idea of the proposed scheme, for 
we understood that Lucy's feast was to be given 
to all the children in the place, as vieVL «a \jc^ V^k^ 

G G 
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own particular friends, so that there would be 
few houses in the hamlet of which some one 
member would not partake of her bounty. And 
it was reported that she had said that she would 
try all in her power to do away with quarrels 
at Queenswood, and even if Old Snow chose to 
come and spend an evening without brandy, she 
would not refuse him a place at her table. I be- 
lieve that his wife did receive an invitation from 
Lucy, though she did not choose to accept it. As 
for the dinner-party, the only persons invited to 
it were Mr. Hill and myself. The good old pastor 
knew whose presence had once blessed a wedding- 
feast, and he did not refuse the invitation, having 
reason to hope that it proceeded from a right 
motive, one which might lead to further good. 

Lucy*s behaviour on this occasion was very 
sweet, and one might have forgotten, during her 
conversation at dinner, that there was anything of 
caprice or waywardness in her character. As for 
Jabez, he conducted himself with great respect 
towards Mr. Hill, and did not seem nearly so 
eager to put forwards, as I should have expected, 
his own opinions. Almost as soon as dinner was 
over Lucy rose and went away to the school, ex- 
pressing her hope that we should all follow her 
there in an hour's time. 

The whole village had been full of this feast 
during the preceding week, and in truth there 
was a very pretty sight to be seen when we 
reached the school. TVi^ d^%:^ y(«a ^ery fine, and 
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the doors of both the school-rooms leading into 
the play-ground 9 beside which lay the church- 
yard, were set wide open. The rooms themselves 
were as neat as the labours of the children, un- 
der Mrs. Williams's directions, could make them ; 
and were adorned with garlands of flowers hung 
tastefully around the walls, mixed with some 
other little devices of Lucy's own invention. In 
the boys' school were two long tables, lent, I 
believe, by Mrs. Butler, who, though not equal 
to meeting so large a party, was glad to give a 
helping hand to its conviviality. On these tables 
were set large vessels of tea, and plum-cakes of 
all shapes and sizes, besides baskets of such fruit 
as was then in season. 

The children who were to partake of these 
dainties were then assembled in the play-ground, 
each clothed in their best, with gay and smiling 
faces. In the girls' school Lucy's private table was 
prepared for her own special guests. All were 
arrived, when Mr. Hill appeared, with Mr. Price, 
Jabez, and myself, in his train ; and the old gen- 
tleman looked really delighted, and affected, with 
this pretty spectacle ; and having walked through 
both the rooms, he made a short address to the 
children before they quietly took their places 
round their respective tables. At one of the 
tables, Mrs. Maxwell presided; at the other, 
Mrs. Williams; my Susan and several other young 
women in the place rendering their assistance. 
Betsy Davies was there, but I thought tlial ^^^ 
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did not look so cheerful or so much. at 
my Susao. Before the tea and cakes wei 
out, the children all stood up, and, as pi 
arranged betl^cn Mr. Hill and Lucy, tl 
the follo\/ving verse of a hymn of Watts's, 
phew and one or two more young men 
with their flutes and other instruments. 

" Are these thy mercies, day by day. 
To me above the rest? 

Then let me love thee more than they. 
And try to serve thee best." 

While the happy little creatures were 
with their treat, the rest of the party wer 
pleased with looking on, or taking a tui 
other room, or the play-ground, or co 
with each other in little groups. I could 
contrasting the present cheerful scene with 
rors that had so lately taken place in the 
Perhaps Lucy had it in her mind to 
such a contrast, and she certainly was su 
Among the visiters who were walking to 
and, like me, merely lookers on, was po 
Paterson, whose bright eyes were more 
than I had ever seen them. 

Observing her stand alone in the play 
as if looilhg earnestly towards the chu 
I went up to her, and made particular c 
after her own health and that of her mot 
sbter. 

''Mr. Smith," said she, <'I am afir 
think I do very wrong to look so sad ii 
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happy scene as this, for I know I do look sad, 
though I do not wish to do so; but you know. 
Sir, it must be a trying scene to me/' 

" I can understand that perfectly," answered I. 

''If it had not been my brother's own fault," 
she replied, ** he might have married Lucy. I do 
not blame her, except that, perhaps, she did not 
act with sufficient decision: she might, I think, 
have made up her mind a little sooner." 

** Very possible," replied I. 

'' But, perhaps I do wrong in saying this. Sir," 
she continued : ''we should not judge any one, 
and I do love Lucy, and heartily wish her happi- 
ness ; and I pray that my poor brother may gain 
wisdom by his disappointment, for it was a great 
one indeed to him, as well as to my mother and 
aU of us." 

" I trust," I replied, ** that your brother views 
it in the true light." 

** I hope he will," said she, " by and by, but I 
much fear he does not yet. Do you know, Mr. 
Smith," she added, after a pause, ''that he talks 
of leaving us, and going to America ! " Here the 
tears started into her eyes, and her voice fal- 
tered. 

" Does he, indeed?" said L " And think you, 
Clara, that you should be less happy than you are 
now if he were really to go? " 

"Oh, my mother!" she replied; "my poor 
mother ! her heart seems bound up in James. He 
was always her favourite child, and «hA^Vd ^^ 
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leave her, and at such a season, too, I dread the 
consequences; only I know that all is ordered ion 
our good." 

'' If he has been an idol,*' I replied, *' he must 
be dethroned ; that b the invariable work of God 
in his dealings with his servants. But why should 
you fear his leaving you more now than at aoy 
other season ? '* 

" Because, Sir,*' she replied, ** my sister is so 
unwell, and so unhappy. Our cup of sorrow 
seems very full just now, Mr. Smith,'' she added, 
turning her eyes upon me: ''my poor Sophia is 
really very unwell, and my mother has determined 
upon sending for a doctor to-morrow, to see her." 

"Indeed," said I, **I am very sorry to bear 
this account." 

** You see. Sir," said she, "I am a poor crea- 
ture to come to such an entertainment as Lucy 
has invited us to, but my mother thought I ought 
to do so: you know our all staying away might 
seem particular, just as if we bore malice against 
poor Lucy." 

'' Your mother judged wisely," I replied : "and 
do you take courage, and comfort too; put your 
trust in God, and he will never leave you nor 
forsake you." 

"I know that. Sir," she answered, "I know 
that, and the thought does comfort me." And as 
she spoke, she seemed to be chiding her sadness, 
and throwing all the brightness she could into 
her face. At this ^ex^ moment we heard Lucy 
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behind us: she came up gaily to us, and, as 
if she had caught the idea of Clara's sadness, 
she took her into the school-room, and made 
her sit down near her, at her own table. The 
children had now finished their meal, had sung 
their grace, and were dispersing in many little 
groups in the play-ground. The larger part of 
the older company preferred taking their tea at 
the children's deserted tables, while Mrs. Owen 
and Mr. Hill condescended to take a place on 
each side of Lucy, in company with the curate, 
the Misses Owen, Clara Paterson, Mr. Price, Wil- 
liam Finch, Jabez Reynolds, and myself. 

And in this season of festivity the good old 
pastor kept up his character as instructer and 
guide, as father, and friend, and cheerer of his 
flock. 

Tea being concluded at our table, and it being 
thought desirable to dismiss the children, Mr. 
Hill arose, and gave them a parting address, 
in which he very sweetly and and appropriately 
introduced the following verse of Watts's beautiful . 
hymn — 

'* The sorrows of the mind 

Be banished from this place, 
Religion never was designed 

To make our pleasures less." 

He pointed out to the little ones that it was sin 
which produced sorrow, and that nothing could 
make us really happy but the sunshine of God's 
love ; and that we must all strive to «XX»[viv \a VX^^ 
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simte, when, hmTing reason to believe and hope 
that we are lecoociled to God ia Christ, we may 
go in and out before Him as children do in their 
father's house; "and then, and not till then/' 
continued he, "we shall taste of those pleasures 
which fruit, and flowers, and birds, and sunshine 
so sweetlv set forth to our bodily senses." 

He then described, and with a view, as we all 
felt, to Lucy, a sweet picture of the pilgrimage of 
young people early setting out in the ways of 
God, and daily and hourly drawing nearer and 
nearer in their progress through the narrow road 
to their eternal inheritance; the purchase of a 
Saviour's love. All present were warmly inte- 
rested, and tears trickled down Lucy*s cheeks. 

The old man then, turning from the chiidren, 
shook hands heartily with the young couple, 
thanking them for their pleasant entertainment, 
and affectionately giving them his benediction; 
afVer which, wishing all present most courteously 
good night, he took his leave, followed by the 
curate, Mrs. Owen, and her daughters. Clara 
returned when the children were dismissed. The 
rest of us stayed some time longer; and my ne- 
phew, with Frederick Williams, and a few more of 
their companions, assembled in the boys' school, 
and favoured us with some sacred unging, well 
accompanied with their instruments. 

In the course of the evening Lucy and I had a 
little very interesting conversation: she told me 
of several of het pYana iot \i«t iatate life, and 
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expressed herself most anxious to be guided in all 
she did by religion and reason, and not by the 
caprices of her own mind. 

** I hope, Mr. Smith// said she, in conclusion, 
and with her wonted arch countenance, "that 
you will not have occasion to compare me to Mr. 
Snow again." 

" Mr. Snow!'* repeated I, having forgotten the 
conversation she alluded to. 

**Yes," said she, "Mr. Snow; for Mr. Snow, 
you said, hated bondage, and so, I told you, did 
I; and O," added she, in a serious tone, "O, 
what was that bondage I often hated ? was it not 
the perfect freedom of God's service? Mr. Smith, 
I know I have been a capricious vain girl, but I 
trust it will not always be so.*' Here she paused, 
but quickly proceeded, in a gayer mood, "Do 
you think, Mr. Smith, that I should have chosen 
our homespun Jabez for a husband, if I had not 
found out that religion is better than all worldly 
greatness and finery? I can tell you, Mr. Smith, 
I have had a hard battle to fight with myself, but 
it is all over now. I am quite happy and con- 
tented. I believe that Mr. Reynolds's good sense 
and religion will keep me in order; and I do 
assure you I have had but one bargain to make 
with him, and I do not think that he will be dis- 
posed to break it; and that is, that he will not 
take me from the Church." 

I could not help thinking in my own mind that 
it is better, in marriage, that thexe ^VkO\i\!\ \i^\.\^^ 

H H 
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two minds on any subject connected with religion, 
and that there should be no need for bargains; 
but, however, in this case Lucy had done far better 
than could have been expected, and I did not 
apprehend, from what I knew of both parties, 
they would continue long of two opinions on 
any subject. I therefore expressed myself much 
pleased with what she had told me, and said, as 
I really thought, and, I am sure, sincerely hoped, 
that there was very little question that she and 
her husband would be happy together, and that 
in the best sense of the word, and especially since 
they enjoyed the great gratification of having 
taken this important step so fully and entirely to 
the satisfaction of her father. And so closed our 
discourse. 

At an early hour the little party dispersed, and 
no night of terrors followed the entertainment of 
the evening; for I believe no entertainment had 
been proposed or enjoyed upon which a blessing 
had not or might not have been sought. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



A HOUSE OF TROUBLE. 



A Week had scarcely elapsed after the enter- 
tainment I described iu my last chapter, as given 
by Lucy to her neighbours, \/vhen, as I was sitting 
in the afternoon by my fireside, Susan setting the 
tea-things for ourselves and Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liams, who had called in to spend an hour or two 
with us, my nephew came in and sat down among 
us with a look of some perturbation. 

** Where have you been, nephew?" said I. 

** I come," said he, ** from e, house of sorrow; 
and I suppose," he added, <'I need make no 
secret here of what I have heard, for we are all 
friends of the Patersons." 

"Well," said I, "what have you heard?" 

"Why," replied he, "James Paterson is gone 
off to America." 

" No such bad news," cried Susan, laughing. 

"Not to you," said my nephew, "but it's bad 
news to his family, and therefore we ought not to 
amuse ourselves with it, sister. HU mo\.Vkft\ \»k&% 
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it to hearty and Sophy has been almost in hysterics 
since the Letter came, and you may be sure that 
all this is a grief to Clara." 

** Well/' said I, " let us have the particulars of 
the business: how did you hear all this?" 

" I just ran over this afternoon/' answered he, 
*' intending to stay only a few minutes, with a 
tune I had copied out for Clara, which we sang 
the other night at the school, and 1 found her in 
tears, and all the house in confusion. And when 
I enquired what was the matter, she said to me, 
'Oh, Mr. Henry, my brother James will never 
come back to us!' I ,am sure I was ready to say, 
like Susan, ' That's good news ; ' but when I saw 
Clara*s grief, I could not say so, or think so, for 
pity. She told me that the day after Lucy's feast 
he had set off, as he said, to Sheffield, and told 
his mother that he might very likely go to Liver- 
pool before he came back. Now, as he had often 
business at Sheffield, besides many friends there, 
his mother thought nothing of his going, and was 
expecting him back, as usual, this very night; 
and even the knock of the postman she thought 
might be his, but instead of James, in came his 
letter, which Clara shewed me." 

*' Well," said I, '< what does the letter say?" 

"It was to his mother,*' replied my nephew, 

*' and it was very short. He said he should never 

be happy at Queenswood any more, for he could 

not bear to see Lucy Price, as he called her, livmg 

liappily so near \uia, uoi \l\& ^SsA^t ^\^hy sinking 
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by degrees into the grave; and therefore, as he 
could neither give comfort nor receive it at home, 
he had determined upon leaving it ; and an oppor- 
tunity unexpectedly offering of going to America 
under very favourable circumstances, he should 
immediately embrace it. He wished his mother 
and sisters all happiness, but they must not ex- 
pect to see him again for many a day." 

" What did he mean," said Susan, " by Sophy's 
sinking into the graved' 

" A few days ago," returned my nephew, ** the 
doctor was sent for to Sophy, and he pronounced 
her illness, for she has been unwell for some time, 
to be a decline, and that he did not think she 
would ever get over it. He did not say this to 
Sophy or her mother, but only to James and 
Clara." 

''And was this a time," cried Mrs. Williams, 
** for the son to choose to leave his mother? just 
as she was about to experience such a trial as the 
loss of a daughter?" 

" I fear," said Frederick, " that James thinks 
more of himself than of his mother or any one 
else, though, perhaps, we have no right to judge ; 
but, at least, his conduct shews this." 

** Clara may grieve," said I, " because her 
mother and her sister grieve, but she will soon 
find herself more happy without her brother." 

*' She once was more happy," said my nephew, 
" but I am afraid that Sophy is now quite es- 
tranged from her : I know that at t.Viv& N«r^ nIwssk. 
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she has shut herself up and will not let Clara come 
near her. It is a great dbtress to Clara.'* 

'* Clara never approved of her brother*s senti- 
ments/' said I, " and that is the cause of this 
alienation." 

"It is nothing else," returned my nephew, 
" for she endured her brother's tyranny with the 
greatest patience, and has done all she could to 
retain her sister*s confidence ; but never was there 
a more divided family than the Patersons aie 
now." 

We continued to converse a while longer upoi 
the news we had heard, which led to some useful 
remarks from Mr. Williams upon the danger of 
spiritual pride. " I have never," said he, " expe- 
rienced any self-satisfaction, or flattered myself 
that I was particularly prosperous in religion, 
without soon discovering that I had been looking 
to self more than to the Saviour, and thus pre- 
pared the way for some grievous downfall ; and it 
is, probably, from the want of putting a right 
value upon the Cross of Christ, that we are so 
easily led into novelties and divisions in religion. 
Did we value that doctrine aright, we could not 
lightly leave a Church of which that doctrine was 
the crown." 

''I trust," I answered, ''that poor James will 
be brought, one day, to see this truth fmr himself. 
Who knows to what adversity he may be exposed 
in a distant country, and what effect that adver- 
sity may produced 1 am «at^, al V^a&t^ that many 
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earnest prayers will be offered up that it may 
be so." 

The following morning my nephew was early 
at the widow*s house, to enquire after the family ; 
but before his return, which did not take place 
till Susan and I had breakfasted, we saw John 
Maxwell walk by the window. 

** Now I am sure, uncle,*' said Susan, when she 
saw John turn towards the door, ''that old Mr. 
Maxwell would not be here so soon this morning 
if he had not some news for you ; it will be a long 
time before he leaves off loving a bit of news." 

''Well, that's a lesson for you, niece; old 
habits are nard to break : perhaps it will be some 
time before you leave off looking in the glass too 
often." The old man was in the house before she 
could reply; and true it was he had a piece of 
news for me. 

"Good morning, Mr. Smith," said he: "a very 
fine day; and my daughter-in-law has just been 
at our house, and what do you think she had to 
tell me?" 

" Nay, I cannot guess," said I, " unless it was 
something about James Paterson." 

" That's part of it," said he, " but not all : but 
what makes you think of James Paterson? O, I 
guess ; you have heard the news of him through 
your nephew." 

"Well?" said I. 

"Well, Mr. Smith, O'Grady went off this 
moming at three o'clock, bag aiad \ra^%^^ ^^^ 
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all, to the next Umn, mod took the liverpi 
mod, from what he dropped as he was { 
intends to cross the seas with James Pate 

" I do not know/* said I, " that Qui 
will have anj great loss.'* 

"That is jast what I think, and wl 
body thinks/* said he, " that mentions il 
for the poor widow's sake.'* 

'* But there are strange rumours ab< 
Smith, Tery strange indeed. Mr. Price \ 
at Davies's about it before eight o'cl 
UKiming. They say that James Patersoi 
off with more money than he ought. 
O'Grady, I believe he owes nothing mor 
as I can hear, than for his ten days' lod 
Davies; but, may be, he did not choos 
for fear of telling his secret ; for he neve 
was going, but got every thing out of tl 
quietly. It is well my son has been no 
him." 

"Very well," said I: "but I hope 
true that James Paterson is gone off with 

" It is hard to know the truth/* said I 
Mr. Price was in great anger when he cat 
It is very aggravating to lose a princi] 
and a principal hand from the work witl 
notice, and to have all things left at s 
sevens; and perhaps he might have si 
than he believed , and it is too soon yet 
the truth." 

My nephew hexe came \^. " Ne^he? 
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h '* get your breakfast quickly. I suspect there 
is some business for you and I to do." 

'* I shall step in again, neighbour, by and by,'* 
said John. 

'* Andy John/' returned I, ''don't spread abroad 
more than you can help any reports to James's 
disadvantage, for the poor widow's sake." 

''No, that I won't," answered the kind-hearted 
old man. 

As soon as he was gone, I repeated to my 
nephew what I had heard. " I dare say," said 
I, "you have been up at the widow's, and you can 
tell if there is any truth in the story of James 
having gone off in debt." 

" Mrs. Butler thinks it is true," said Henry ; 
" and she believes, also, that there has been a 
plan concerted for several days between James and 
O'Grady, for they were very busy together in a 
little back parlour in her house, a few nights ago, 
counting money, and looking over papers and 
letters together. And there were people in her 
house who heard O'Grady say that he should 
soon try his luck in another hemisphere, for he 
did not love Queenswood." 

"I hope," said I, "that these rumours have 
not reached the Patersons." 

"I think that Clara suspects something; but, 
she is so calm, and has so much self-possession, 
that she lets nothing out she should not. As for 
the widow, she does nothing but sit and cry in her 
arm-chair, and leaves all the buB\ue»i& \o C\»x^\ 
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and Sophy shuts herself up. But you don't knov 
uncle, what a comfort Mrs. Butler is now to poc 
Clara, she b such a wise and faithful friend .'* 

** She is repaying," said I, ** some of her del 
of kindness. But, pray, nephew, has John bee 
written to? I think that it is quite a proper thin 
to be done.** 

*' Clara is i^iiting this morning,*' answered he 

** Well, that*s right," I replied. " And now yo 
shall just step over with me for a few minute 
to Mr. Price*s, and we will endeavour to find ou 
how matters leally stand with respect to James' 
affiurs. I should be very sorry that the widow' 
pocket or peace of mind should be troubled aboi 
them ; and I should very much like, if it may be 
to hush up matters as well as we can." 

My nephew was quite of my mind, and so t 
Mr. Price we both went. It is of little conse 
quence to persons in general to know all tha 
passed between Mr. Price, and myself, and m 
nephew, in his little snug brick parlour, tfa 
use of which, as I shall just mention here, fa 
always retained to himself. It is sufficient t 
say, that it was evident that James had made o 
with some money belonging to the works, — ths 
this sum was not a very large one : but whethf 
this was done wilfully or through carelessness, c 
whether he did not choose to return it previou 
to his leaving home, lest it should excite sus 
picion of his intentions, was not quite cleai 
Tbou^ skilful m \ms\aes!&> l«aiv«& Paterson wa 
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extravagant when it gratified his taste or pleasure 
to spend money. He was also sometimes very 
careless and negligent in his accounts, and de- 
ficient in punctuality. For all which reasons, it 
was not very easy to make out the motives of his 
conduct: the results of it were one and the same 
to us, whatever his motives might be. 

I caused an exact statement of his accounts to 
be made out, which I afterwards put into Mrs. 
Butler's hands, in case she should hear of any- 
thing to be added to it. She also procured an 
inventory to be made of the little property he left 
behind him ; and all this was done before it was 
possible anything could be heard from John Pa- 
terson in reply to his sister's letter. 

Mr. Price quite entered into my feelings, that 
the less said about James the better. 

Jabez Reynolds was put a second time into the 
place of James ; and some straight-forward Pro- 
testant took the place of O'Grady. 
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CHAPTER XVIII, 



THE PEACE-MAKER. 



It is pleasant, especially in scenes of discord 
and trouble, to trace the providential dealings of 
our heavenly Father in his works of mercy. 

I have mentioned that Mr. and Mrs. Williams 
were in my house when my nephew first broke 
to me the account of James Paterson's departure 
for America. Of all persons I have ever known 
I have seldom seen one of more gentle and sym- 
pathetic feelings than Mrs. Williams. She was 
not a woman of penetration — ^not adapted for 
reproof or the exercise of strict control ; but she 
was, beyond all others, a peace-maker. It seem- 
ed her appointment to bear about balm to heal 
the wounds of those sick of sin and sorrow, in the 
same spirit which is attributed to the clergy, whose 
office, it has been well said, is to drop oil into the 
machinery of human life. She would never faint 
or be weary of her gentle, comforting duties, 
though otherwise exceedingly timid and fearfiil 
of enconatering oppo8k\t\oik« 
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The tale she had heard in my house of Sophy's 
state of health and mind had exceedingly affected 
her, and finding it confinned by various reports, 
and, among others, by Mr. Hill's, (for Sophia had 
positively refused to see him when he made his 
way to the house of mourning,) she formed a re- 
solution which, after much prayer, she took the 
very first opportunity of executing, and the par- 
ticulars of which I received from Frederick Wil- 
liams himself. 

As soon as her duties were over with the scho- 
lars, on the second day after the departure of 
James Paterson, she made a basin of her nicest 
arrow-root, and preparing herself in her usual 
neat evening-dress, she set out for the Widow 
Paterson's, and gently knocked at the door, to 
excite no alarm. Clara opened the door for her, 
and when she heard her errand, Clara said, ''I 
fear my poor sister will not see you; she will 
scarcely speak to me" 

"Ah," said Mrs. Williams, "she feels, per- 
haps, that she has been unkind to you, but she 
cannot feel that by me; take me into her room, 
and who knows but that God may bless the poor 
means I use ? " 

"I will be no hindrance to any thing you 
wish to do, I am sure," returned Clara; "though, 
perhaps, she may be very angry with me for 
introducing a stranger. Follow me gently up 
stairs." 

Mrs. Williams obeyed. Sophia Yr%ft \>j\a^>i?^v^ 
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the bed, her handkerchief thrown over her eyes, 
and an open book by her side. 

'' I think she is asleep/' said Clara, " and if 
you like to wait for her awakening, I will leave 
you here by yourself." 

Mrs. Williams consented, and Clara went down. 
Whether or no Sophia was, asleep, or whether she 
thought that her sister was still in the room, did 
not appear, but she lay some minutes longer 
without taking any notice of what was going on. 
There was a small shelf beside the chair where 
Mrs. Williams was sitting, and, forced in among 
other books, stood Sophy's Bible. Mrs. WiUiams 
took it down, and perceiving its outside dusty, 
she sighed. She turned over the leaves, scarcely 
knowing what she was looking for, so much was 
her mind absorbed in thought; yet the leaves 
opening in a favourite text recalled her to her- 
self, and gave encouragement to her: it was this; 
*'Is there no balm in Gilead? is there no phy- 
sician there? Why then is not the health of. the 
daughter of my people .recovered?" Shortly 
afterwards Sophy moved, and threw aside her 
handkerchief, impetuously calling Clara in a 
fretful tone; then, seeing Mrs. V^lliams, she 
turned her face from her, exclaiming, ''O, I 
thought it had been Clara." 

''Dear Miss Sophy," said Mrs. WiUiams, 
rising, '' I have brought you a little arrow-root; 
^ou know I am famous for making nice arrow- 
root, and 1 have been txM Wax. ^oioi acaroely 
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eat anything. Will you not taste my arrow- 
root ?" 

Sophy made no answer, but Mrs. Williams had 
crept round to the other side of the bed, and 
kneeling down with the basin in her hand, she 
gently entreated the invalid to taste her arrow- 
root, till at length she prevailed. Sophia raised 
herself up in her bed, and having once tasted the 
food, though at first with great appearance of 
disgust, she proceeded to take a little more, till 
she had nearly finished the whole ; for true indeed 
it was, that since James had gone she had de- 
barred herself of almost necessary food, some 
sort of feeling of pride preventing her either 
from asking for it, or accepting it after repeated 
refusals. During this time Mrs. Williams made 
several remarks of the most common nature, 
giving some short recital of unimportant events; 
not saying one single word which could stir up 
the feelings of Sophia as an unfortunate or an 
injured person. 

After spending half-an-hour in this manner, 
she left her, saying, ''I shall bring you some 
more of my cookery to-morrow, and I may, per- 
haps, be with you a little earlier, as it is a half- 
holiday." 

Mrs. Williams was most thankful that Sophia 
expressed no dread of her returning ; and the fol- 
lowing morning she' found the invalid up and in 
her chair, reading; her eyes, however, swelled 
with crying. Mrs. Williams asked ilo c^^^lvvsv^^ 
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bat when Uic joong womaii had finished the 
bfothy which had that daj been brought to her, 
she henelf eoteicd opoo more interesting dis- 
course than had yet taken place, bv saying, ^'I 
haTe obstinately refused to take what my aunt 
Butler sent me this day. I dread her coming up 
stairs and pceaching to me.'* 

Mrs. Williams smiled. '* I nerer heard before," 
said she, "that Mrs. Butler was turned preacher; 
but haTe you as great a dislike to be read to, as 
to be preached to?" 

" O, no/* replied Sophy, " if pec^e will read 
my books. Would you read one of mine?** 
'< I will try,'* replied Mrs. Williams. 
Sophy put into her hand the one that had beeD 
lying open on her bed the preceding day, and she 
read in it the following passage: ** The new cove- 
nant, then, makes this demand, ' My son, give 
me thy heart,' and if ye be willing and obedient 
ye shall eat the good of the land ; it will make 
allowance for every involuntary error of a man*8 
mind, if he will fight against his mind and his 
temper, and give himself to the Lord as well as 
he can." 

Here Mrs. Williams laid down her book, and 
addressing herself to Sophy, she said to her, '* I 
do not quite understand this religion. Miss Sophy. 
I>o you find comfort in it?" 

''No matter whether I find comfort in it or 
not," she replied ; '' if it is the truth." 

"Yes, if lib the tnitih.;Vrali«ini^ Christ is the 
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way, the truth and the life ; no man cometh unto 
the Father but by Him/' 

** Stop a minute, Mrs. Williams/' cried Sophy, 
with a sharp enquiring look ; " did Mr. Hill send 
you here?" 

"No," replied Mrs. Williams; **no one sent 
me here, unless it was our heavenly Father, who, 
perhaps, would send you comfort by my poor 
means.'' 

'* Well, I am glad nobody sent you, for if I 
thought they had, I would shut up my thoughts 
as close as I do to Clara." 

"You may be quite at your ease with me," 
returned Mrs. Williams. 

** I always used to be," replied Sophy, " but I 
am strangely altered now, since I have come to 
the knowledge of the truth." 

"That is the truth," replied Mrs. Williams, 
" which makes us free and happy. 

" I am free," replied Sophia, " but I am not 
sure that I am the happier for it. I am free to 
use my own reason, to judge and decide for 
myself, without the entanglement of creeds or 
articles; I have freedom to reject whatever my 
reason does not apprehend, however bigots may 
pretend it is to be found in the Scriptures; and, 
in short, I am free from the bondage which all of 
you seem to be under to the Bible. I can see 
the real beauty of Christianity as taught in the 
facts of the Scriptures, without being a slave to 
this or that particular text." 

K K 
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** CaD you give me any rule," said Mrs. Wil- 
liams, " by which I am to judge what texts of 
Scripture I am to receive, and what not?'' 

''If James were but here," returned Sophy, 
eagerly, " he would explain these matters to 
you." 

'' But, perhaps," said Mrs. Williams, *' I should 
not understand him if he were here; and, now, 
I think, I should take another way of judging 
whether his opinions were right, or whether mine 
are; and that 1 could do without arguing or 
disputing, I never could argue or dispute in all 
my life." 

'< And what way should you take?" returned 
Sophy. 

" Why, the way the Bible recommends. I 
should judge of the tree by its fruit. The opi- 
nions in which I have been brought up are very 
different, I think, from his; and which set of 
opinions will bring the most comfort?" 

'' State your opinions, Mrs. Williams." 

** I believe the Bible," returned she, seriously, 
** the whole Bible, and nothing but what accords 
with the Bible; whether I may understand the 
whole of it perfectly or not. I believe that the 
glory of Jesus Christ shines through every part of 
it, and that He, as I said before, is * the way, 
the truth, and the life ; ' that no man cometh to 
the Father but by Him: and I believe, from my 
hearty the doctrine of the Trinily, as one fuU of 
comfort and tnit\i. A»^, T«««i:<na^^ t\^«Bie doc- 
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trines, I am filled with ' peace and joy Iq be- 
lieving/ and am enabled to bring forth, in a 
measure, the sweet fruits of love and obedience." 

** Well," said Sophy, " and what do you take 
to be James's doctrines?" 

"Why, anything or nothing," replied Mrs. 
Williams, " if he may believe or disbelieve just 
what he pleases in the Bible. And I think the 
traits of such opinions must be very comfortless ; 
for if we cannot tell for a certainty what is the 
will of Grod, what sure ground of comfort have 
we?" 

*' Our own obedience and our holy lives will 
give us comfort," returned Sophy. "The light of 
our reason teaches us this, as well as the facts of 
the Gospel?" 

" Do you find comfort from the thoughts of 
your own obedience and holiness. Miss Sophy? 
can they support you in the day of sorrow, with 
death and judgment before you?" Mrs. Williams 
was now afraid she had gone too far, and that 
Sophia would send her away in disgust, for she 
burst into a passionate fit of crying, and remained 
in this state for some time; nor would she renew 
the subject on which they were talking that day. 
Moreover, when Mrs. Williams rose at last to 
take her leave, Sophy said not one word of her 
coming again the next day. 

That same evening Mr. Williams communi- 
cated to me the foregoing recital ; and before the 
next morning John Patersou «udd^\A^ isaA^X^ 
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appearance at his molher^s house, to the great 
joy of herself and Clara. 

It b a long while since I have made mention of 
thb yoang man. The truth is, that he had very 
rarely come over since the settlement of his bro- 
ther at Queenswood, and then only for one or 
two days at a time. The uncle he had been 
settled with in Herefordshire had been for a long 
while laid up with sickness, during which John 
could seldom be spared from hcHne. He had 
lately died, and left John all his live stock, and 
the furniture of his house, and a small sum of 
money, having no nearer relation ; and John had 
seen it advisable to take the farm himself, and 
of course much new business devolved upon him. 

He was still the same pleasant, cheerful person 
he used to be, though of course he was much 
grieved and distressed by the account he heard of 
his brother*s behaviour, and the state in which he 
found his elder sister. 

The morning following his arrival, Jameses 
affairs were thoroughly gone into, and for the 
sake of the family peace it was thought desirable 
to pat them all as straight as could be, and, 
from a feeling of duty to his mother, John would 
have had this done without the widow's know^ 
ledge. I thought otherwise, and took g^od care 
she should know the exact posture of affairs; for 
I thought she was not quite disposed to do justice 
to her younger son, while she saw all her eldest 
son's conduct t\iTou^ TQ»t-cfi»Wn»i v^j^tades. 
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And Mrs. Butler performed the same office by 
Sophy, whether she would hear or whether she 
would forbear; a fit of hysterics followed, and 
she called her aunt very cruel, but I believe her 
aunt did right, and the consequences were good 
in the sequel. 

Mr. Price came forwards very handsomely, and 
Mrs. Butler and myself added our trifle, for we 
did not wish the burden to be heavy upon a young 
beginner like John, for he would willingly have 
taken the whole; and so these matters were put 
straight before John went back. And Mrs. Pater- 
son, also, received information that James and 
O'Grady had actually set sail. I am sure that 
I for one heard the news with great satisfaction, 
and others were not wanting, too, who shared my 
feelings. John, also, caused another doctor to be 
sent for to see his sister Sophy, who confirmed the 
account of the former one, though no very imme- 
diate danger was apprehended. John, however, 
begged his mother to apprize his sister of her 
danger, and to send for Mr. Hill to see her. The 
mother promised she would, without entering fur- 
ther into the subject, for she did not care to tell 
him the exact state of his sister*s mind. John pro- 
posed that Sophy should visit him and try change 
of air, when the season was thought suitable. 

Before John went I had an eye to my own 
affairs, and gave him a hint about my nephew 
and Clara. He replied, that his mother and 
sister were the best judges of these maUAt«&> b^l> 
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that as far as he knew then, he could see no 
objection to the thing. He did not think that 
his mother was at that time in a state to listen to 
other matters than what related to Sophy and 
James; but that he himself hoped soon to come 
over again, and that then he might be able to 
form a better judgment of the affair, and take 
such steps as were necessary. 

John, as I heard, took a very affectionate leave 
of Sophy, and endeavoured to comfort her as well 
as he could for her brother's loss, which she 
appeared to lay so much to heart, and spoke to 
her of her coming to see him, and walking with 
him among his hop-yards and orchards. It 
would do her good, he said, to be a child again, 
and gather wood-anemones and blue-bells in the 
copse : ** mean while,'* he added, " dear Sophy, 
take care of your health, and study your Bible, 
and go to Church, and I will see you soon again." 

Sophy seemed, at the time, little moved by her 
brother's kindness, and was, if possible, more 
reserved to Clara after his departure than she 
had been before. But very shortly afterwards she 
expressed, to some one in the family at the time, 
a feeling of wonder that Mrs. Williams appeared 
quite to have forgotten her. The information of 
her having said this was immediately conveyed to 
Mrs. Williams, who lost no time in obeying the 
summons it implied ; and some particulars of this 
visit it may be interesting to relate. 

Sophy seemed more cax^-n^oth ^jad harassed 
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than she did when Mrs. Williams had last seen 
her, but she expressed some pleasure at her 
appearance, and asked why she had stayed away 
so long? 

'* I was afraid," said Mrs. Williams, '* that I 
had almost offended you by speaking my mind so 
plainly; and, besides, you had your brother with 
you to comfort you." 

'* My own family give me no comfort," replied 
she: ''Clara and John do not think as I do, and 
my mother does not enter into these things. O, 
Mrs. Williams, I am a poor miserable creature ! " 
On saying this, tears of genuine sorrow, perhaps 
of humiliation, ran down her cheeks; which 
affected Mrs. Williams so much that the tears 
stood in her own eyes. 

**Dear Miss Sophy," said she, "I wish you 
would tell me the cause of those tears : you used 
once to treat me as a friend, and open to me 
many of your inmost thoughts." 

''You would not wonder at my tears, Mrs. 
Williams," she answered, "if you knew how 
roughly my Aunt Butler has dealt with me. She 
thi'ew, as it were, all my brother James's faults 
in my teeth ; she told me of his running away in 
debt, and of his unkindness to my mother, and I 
don't know what else ; and said it all came from 
his pride aqd false religion ; and bid me take care 
that I did not bring as much trouble upon myself 
and my friends as he had done. Was not this 
very unkind?" 
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** Perha{>s not," returned Mrs. Williams ; " per- 
haps it was designed to do (what I hope it bas 
done) open your eyes. Your Aunt Butler is a 
very wise person, and not a coward like me.*' 

** Open my eyes!" repeated Sophy. "O, Mrs. 
Williams, for all you may not think it, Lhave not 
been satisfied with my brother James for a long 
while. Now you are not going to tell this to 
Clara?" 

" No, not till you wish it, I do assure you." 

''Then, Mrs. Williams, I will tell, you more; 
though it is of no use, for nothing can ease my 
heart now." 

''That is more than you know," replied Mrs. 
Williams, " so pray go on." 

" My brother's scheme of religion has no foun- 
dation but self; look at it in what light you will, 
it is all dependence on self, somewhere or some- 
how. I was very much taken with it at first, and 
I thought the preaching at that chapel in Ormond- 
street very fine; and while my brother was kind 
to me, or flattered me I should rather say, for he 
never was really so kind as John, and while my 
health was good, I liked it very well; it suited my 
natural pride. But those long walks, and working 
hard at home, soon destroyed my health, for you 
know I was never strong, and then I saw, every 
day, something new in my brother that I did not 
like ; and my comfort was gone with Clara." 

'* Was your sister unkind to you?" 

*'0 no, not at «X\; tw>, ii«s«. '^^oil. hayd 
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severed myself from her till she had given up the 
hope of beiog on sisterly terms with me, and it is 
very hard to break through a shyness one has 
established one*s self. And yet, Mrs. Williams, 
I did try to shut my eyes all the time, till my Aunt 
Batler forced them open, and now I feel myself 
worse off than ever; I would gladly shut them 
again, and be as I was a few weeks ago, since I 
can never never again be the happy creature I 
was before James arrived.** Here she again burst 
into tears, and, laying her head on Mrs. Wil- 
liams's shoulder, sobbed aloud. 

** And why,'* said Mrs. Williams, '' cannot you 
be the happy creature again that you once were?" 

'<Oh, Mrs. Williams!" she replied, ''I rested 
once on my Saviour's bosom, I trusted in His 
righteousness, I looked to His wisdom,,! carried 
all my cares to Him, I sat down under His 
shadow with great delight; now, I am like a 
parched heath in a desert, I am perishing with 
drought, and there are no dews from heaven to 
refresh me." 

- ** Cannot the parched heath be transplanted,** 
said Mrs. Williams, ** and be put in the well- 
watered garden?" 

*< Oh, Mrs. Williams, I am not sure that my 
former belief was fight; and were I sure of that, 
how can I tell that my Saviour would receive 
me again? Nay, more than that, how can this 
proud heart be subdued? how can I retrace my 
steps?" 

L L 
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" Is it your head or your heart that is in fault?" 
asked Mrs. Williams. 

'' It is both," replied she ; *'Oh, miserable crea- 
ture that I am ! '* 

" Miss Sophy,*' said Mrs. Williams, earnestly, 
''what can I do for you? it is God that must 
make you willing in the day of his power. But, 
do you pray?" 

** No," replied Sophy, " I do not pray: I have 
not prayed for a long while, as 1 was wont to call 
praying. I feel as if I could not pray ; as if I 
had forgotten to pray. Would you pray with me, 
Mrs. Williams?" 

" Yes," she replied, " if that will lead you to 
pray for yourself." Mrs. Willianis knelt down; 
her prayer was short and simple: it was to the 
Shepherd^ for mercy on a wandering sheep ; that 
He would forgive its wanderings, would soften its 
heart and enlighten its eyes, and, while the day 
of grace and mercy yet lasted, that He would 
carry it back to His fold, where it might go in 
and out, and find pasture, and be saved. 

They rose from their knees, Sophy more soften- 
ed, and with less of coldness in her manner than 
had appeared for some time. Soon after, Mrs. 
Williams rose to go, and before she left the room 
she said, " I have one favour to ask of you." 

"What is it?" replied Sophy, in haste: "not 
that I will see Mr. Hill; no, I cannot yet." 

"No, not Mr. Hill ; but let me ask Miss Owen, 
the eldest sister I mean, \a com^ Hn)&k is&ft the next 
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time I visit you; you used to love that sweet 
geotle lady, and she will explain to you many 
things I cannot do, which may set your mind at 
ease.*' 

Mrs. Williams obtained a consent, though not 
a very ready one, to this request, and then 
departed, full of thankfulness that so far her 
labours, undertaken in faith, had been prospered. 

It would be beside my plan to relate, at large, 
all that passed between Miss Owen and Sophia 
Paterson, even if I were acquainted with the par- 
ticulars. Suffice it to say, that the counsels of 
that judicious young lady were, indeed, made so 
refreshing, by the dew from above, to the unfor- 
tunate girl, that the parched heath did, indeed, 
begin to revive; and before many weeks had 
elapsed, there were sweet evidences that it had 
been transplanted into a garden where no flower 
dies from drought or heat. Among the evidences 
I allude to, was the perfect restoration of Clara 
to the place of sister in Sophia's heart. Mrs. 
Williams was employed as the negotiator of peace 
between the sisters, and was allowed the gratifi- 
cation of bringing in Clara after she had received 
her sister's overtures ; and she saw the faded face 
of Sophia resting on her sister's shoulder, and 
tears of joy running down Clara's cheeks. 

It was a circumstance which Clara had long 
and earnestly prayed for, and it seemed as if 
every desire of her heart was gratified when she 
was permitted, as in former aud «v%,tivalvQL\.^%:^^^ 
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to become the friend and confidante of an only 
sister, and still more to be enabled to discharge 
the duties of nurse to that sister, once in her day 
of bloom the companion of all her infant sports, 
and of the occupations and pleasures of her more 
mature years. Mr. Hill, too, was now admitted 
as a regular visiter to Sophia ; Mrs. Butler re- 
ceived again into favour, and the many little 
offices of kindness which she had it so well in 
her power to perform, were thankfuUy received. 

The Widow Paterson was pleased to see her 
daughter's cheerfulness return, though she did 
not clearly understand why it had forsaken her, 
and why it had returned. In this happy sense of 
reviving peace, in this delightful view of the 
strayed sheep laid calmly at rest on the softest 
pasture in her Master's fold, it seemed, for a 
time, forgotten that that sheep had been stricken 
with a sore disease, the consequence though not 
the penalty of its wanderings; the penalty, in- 
deed, could only be borne by the Shepherd, once 
smitten for all our transgressions. But, before 
John Paterson was able again to visit Queens- 
wood, and he came full of hope that he might 
be able to take back his sister to try the re- 
freshing air of his pleasant farm-house, Sophia's 
disease had made alarming progress : its advances, 
indeed, were imperceptible at first, but, latterly, 
so rapid that no hopes were entertained, not 
merely of her recovery, but of her remaining 
much longer among tYie YiXAit <£vs^i^ ^ Cciends 
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now so fondly clinging to her. When John, in- 
deed , arrived, and in the warmth of his feelings 
told her that he had prepared every thing for her 
reception, and hoped to have the great happi- 
ness of taking her back with him to his pleasant 
home, she answered that she hoped she had 
learned now to appreciate his kindness, and that 
of all her friends; and that she had been enabled 
to gain a view, more full and clear than she had 
ever done before, of her own utter unworthiness, 
and of the need and blessedness of a simple 
reliance on the merits of a Saviour's salvation. 
She said she had now done with the world ; that 
she must not look forwards to enjoying her mo- 
ther's, or brother's, or sister's company, or wan- 
dering among the sweet solitudes he had described 
to her, " But O," she said, '* my brother, I shall 
see you all again ; I shall be with you altogether 
in fairer and sweeter worlds. 

'* Fair abodes God builds for me. 
I no more my buds descending, 

Waning moons no more shall see, 
But, my griefs for ever ending, 

Find eternal noon in Thee." 

John Paterson came only to spend one week at 
home, but the rapid change in Sophia induced 
him to prolong his visit still another week, and ere 
that week had passed away she had breathed her 
last in Clara's arms. Mrs. Williams was kneel- 
ing on one side of her bed, her mother on the 
other, John and Mrs. Butler at t\i<& {^^1\ \i»iK^^> 
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whom she had sent for to take leave of her, bad 
so placed herself as to catch the last gleam of life 
in her countenance, yet not willing to obtrude 
herself upon her. Mr. Hill had not long left the 
bed of the dying girl. Some of the few things she 
said before her very last seizure came on, were 
these: *' I die in peace; I die in hope, in glorious 
hope. Let my life be a warning, not an example. 
Remember Sophia ! and when you remember her, 
dear, dear friends, remember to shun the path of 
pride, and the confidence of human reason. There 
is, indeed, ' a rest for the people of God,* but 
that rest is only at the foot of the Saviour^s 
Cross." 

So died Sophia Paterson ; so was plucked one 
of the fairest flowers of Queenswood. Her fu- 
neral was an occasion of great interest through 
all the place. There were those there who had 
remembered her a little fair child, even from her 
days of infancy, and had interested themselves in 
her gradual progress to womanhood. Her short 
life had been quiet, and, in human speech, inno- 
cent and harmless : perhaps she had been led to 
entertain some pride in her own inoffensiveness, 
which might have caused the last sad downfall. 
But all who knew of her downfall knew of her 
being raised up again ; therefore, whether to those 
who knew her much or knew her little, she was 
an object of interest, of hope, and of love. 

Mrs. Paterson and Mrs. Butler, John and Clara, 
followed her fonetaX «a moutu»%. \(It«^« Williams 
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and Lucy were also of those who attended her to 
the grave; and all the place, I may say, were 
present in the Church. It was a solemn and 
affecting sight; hut what a contrast did it form 
to the scenes of death I described a while ago ! 
What is death, when its sting is taken out? "O, 
death, where is thy sting? O, grave, where is 
thy victory?'* A few appropriate remarks were 
made by Mr. Hill, at the grave of Sophy, and 
then each returned in quiet thought to his own 
home, leaving behind him this fresh memento to 
heavenly wisdom: for O, what a lesson are we 
taught by the fresh grave of one of our own 
people, of one of our congregation, when we 
qvieily pass by it in our visits to and from the 
house of our God ; that God whom the departed 
saints are adoring above, while we are praising 
Him below. 

" Thee in Thy glorious realm they praise, 

And bow before thy throne, 
We in the kingdoms of thy grace, 

The kingdoms are but one." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



CONCLUSION. 



It is a matter of wonder to myself that I 
should have protracted my history of Queenswood 
so long. I did not imagine, when I began my 
task, that it would have occupied half the time, 
or covered half the paper, it has done : but I must 
try to bring it to a close in this chapter, for I 
am sure my reader must be tired of old John 
Smith's tales. Indeed, what remains to be said 
is chiefly about my own future plans. 

A year now has more than elapsed since the 
funeral of poor Sophy Paterson, the account of 
which I related in my last chapter ; and I do not 
know of any very particular changes that have hap- 
pened in the place beyond my own circle, unless 
it be that Old Snow has had a fit of apoplexy, 
and that, upon the whole, I think Davies*8 family 
are rather doing better than they used to do. 

Mr. Reynolds (I don't call him Jabez now) very 
often visits Old Davies, and talks to him as a 
iriend, and so lYie m«a tec^i'i^^i V^ \M»fifi]t of 
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having takeo him into his house as a lodger. 
Betsy Davics comes pretty regularly to Church, 
and Miss Ellen Owen continues to take pains with 
her. Old Mrs. Maxwell, too, comes to Church 
very often, and her kind-hearted husband, as far 
as I can judge, is growing daily in grace. 

Since 0*Grady went in that sudden manner, I 
believe that the books he left behind him have all 
been thrown aside. 

Lucy is very domestic in general, and makes 
herself useful both at home and among her poor 
neighbours, but I do not see that she is less cheer- 
ful, or less disposed to an innocent joke, than 
heretofore; but certain it is, that since her time 
and her mind have been in bondage, the name, 
you, may remember, she used to give to quiet 
regular employment, her manners have become 
more gentle and feminine, and there has been 
much less of oddity in her dress and general 
appearance. 

As for our clergymen, and Mrs. Owen and her 
daughters, and William Finch, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams, and the decided inhabitants of our 
place, I have only to say that I believe that they 
are going on with an increasingly rapid pace Zion- 
wards, (for does not a ball move more quickly as 
it becomes nearer its centre?) and though, no 
doubt, like other pilgrims, they have their ups 
and downs, yet the lustre from the city they 
are looking for shines upon them with a nearer 
and brighter glory, and it is eas^ to €«ft v(Vve.i:^ 

M M 
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their heart and their conversatioD are, and where 
their end will shortly be. 

But now for my own little circle. 

Clara has accepted my nephew's proposal. 
John's approval of the connexion had yery great 
weight with her; and, indeed, had it not been 
for the very kind, brotherly, and dutiful conduct 
of this young man, it never would have been a 
match, for Clara was of opinion, that seeing she 
was now the only daughter left, and her poor 
mother had been so grieved and distressed by the 
loss of James, she would be doing very wrong in 
leaving her, and especially as the mother had but 
little dependence for support except on Clara's 
industry. But John removed all her difficulties. 
** I have," said he, ** a very comfortable house in 
Herefordshire, but I have no housekeeper; and if 
my mother can be happy to leave Queenswood, 
she shall live with me, and I will never marry any 
woman who will not be a daughter, and a kind 
one, too, to my mother." 

This plan was approved and agreed upon, and 
how could Mrs. Paterson help being pleased with 
it, and loving her younger son on account of it? 
And, indeed, the last twelve months have wonder- 
fully reversed her feeling towards her sons. And 
here, having alluded to James, and not much 
loving the subject, I shall dismiss it with saying, 
once for all, that tidings, though very concisely 
worded, have been received from James himself, 
of bis arrival iu Ameinca. '^iot^ \ikx 4caAh« poor 
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Sophy wrote him, little by little as her strength 
permitted, a very long letter, which she shewed 
to no one, and which was forwarded to him with 
an account of her death. I know that fervent 
prayers are offered up continually on his account, 
and some of the family may live to see them 
answered. 

To-morrow is fixed for my nephew's marriage 
to Clara, and Clara is to move afterwards to my 
house. I love the girl as my own child, and I 
am sure that she and Susan will be happy to- 
gether, should they remain long under one roof, 
but I have had thoughts lately that Susan will 
be settled elsewhere. However that may be, 
and I do not concern myself about the events of 
to-morrow, it will be a great happiness to me to 
see my nephew so comfortably established in the 
house, — I always meant to leave it to him. It 
may be thought that I have permitted this to be 
done rather prematurely, but I intend to retain the 
parlour for my own private use, so that, as old 
age steals mdre and more upon me, I may have a 
quiet retreat whenever I please. My readers know 
that I have always loved to be particular about 
small matters, and therefore I hope I shall be 
excused for indulging my inclinations as respects 
our plans on the wedding-day, if we are per- 
mitted to see it. 

Clara, like Lucy, must needs be married by 
Mr. Hill; but we do not require a fine yellow 
chaise, we must walk to Churclti, ^Ad hivIVl^mI 
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silks, or flowers, or gay decorations, unless 
it may be a bunch of white roses for Susan 
and Clara to wear in their girdles. Neighbour 
Paterson, Mrs. Butler, and myself, will be the 
only old folks present, and John will give away 
his sister. 

A breakfast is to be set out at our house, aad 
Mrs. Williams will be busy about it while we are 
in the Church ; and, as I told Lucy I must have 
a little bustle at my wedding as well as hers, I 
have invited some of my special neighbours to 
partake of our breakfast. There will be Mrs. 
Williams and Frederick, and Mr. Price, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Reynolds, and William Finch, besides 
poor old John Maxwell, I would not have him 
forgotten on any account, so ready as he is to 
enter into the feelings of every body. Old Mr. 
Hill, too, has promised to step in towards the 
close of the breakfast, and perhaps he will bring 
our curate with him. These spiritual pastors of 
ours gli^den the hearts of their people when they 
come among us, as parents gladden the hearts of 
their children with their presence. 

Lucy — ^Mrs. Reynolds I mean — is extremely busy 
on occasion of this Fite^ as she calls it, and has 
sent over, this afternoon, divers little delicacies 
which I should never have thought of procuring 
myself, for plain fare suits plain folks best. 

Now, after this breakfast, comes to me a very 
important concern. I have undertaken, in ray 
iittJe market-caxt, to Aw^ we:il!lki%*'^^tos««i to 
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take possession of her new home. Susan goes 
along with us; and perhaps Clara and Henry 
may accompany us a mile or two on the road^ 
and stop short at the next village for a few 
hours. 

You may wonder, very probably, that at my time 
of life I should like to undertake such a long jour- 
ney, but I have many reasons for thinking it right 
to do so. Susan will have it, the change will do 
her health and mine a great deal of good, though 
I think they are both well enough, therefore I do 
not speak of that as a reason ; but there is a little 
painting to be done in my house, and a few small 
changes to be made, as, also, Mrs. Paterson's 
house to be disposed of, and her furniture sold, 
or removed for Clara's use; and I shall be glad 
to be out of the way of the bustle. Furthermore, 
I thought it would be a great convenience to the 
Widow Paterson, if I could assist her a little in 
her removal; and, lastly, I have been so much 
pressed to the scheme by John, and I cannot say 
that I feel loath to it myself, for I have always 
loved fine scenery, and I think I love it still 
better now, I feel so habitually disposed to trace 
God's hand in the fair works of his creation. 
We shall pass through a very lovely country, and 
at a very lovely season, too, the hopyards having 
arrived now almost at their highest beauty. 
John Paterson rides by our side on the pony 
which has so often taken him on this self-same 
journey* I love this young mau^ ^nd ^WoN^ ^ 
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ever be the nill of Prondenoe that he should 
beocNBe iDore neaiiy related to me than he now is, 
1 should ha¥« nolhiBg more to wish in this world 
for my children, as I mnst call Heniy and Susan. 
John Palenon b a Chiistian in deed as well as 
in word, and I believe that Susan would be happy 
with him, and that she would make a kind daugh- 
ter to the old ladj. But I must call my thoughts 
to order. Old people are often as much tempted 
to build castles in the air for the young folks, as 
the young folks are to do so for themselves. This 
is very wrong. Our object should he to discharge 
present duties, to live to the glory of Grod, and 
leave the future to Him. I am sure I have re- 
ceived, as I shall relate, a lesson to this purpose 
this very afternoon. 

There is something in every change in this 
world, that brings a kind of solenmity of feeling 
with it when it approaches very near. I have 
experienced this unusually to-day, though too 
busy in the morning to attend to my feelings; 
but, seeing the young folks very much engaged 
with their preparations, and by no means ready 
for tea at the wonted hour, I stole quietly out of 
the house, and took my steps towards the Church, 
thinking, if the gate was open, that I would take 
a turn under the lime trees whidi shade the 
path and run along the north side of the Church* 
yard. 

I love the smell of the blossoms^ and the busz 
of the bees thai ficequicai V\ifim. "VVsa. ^giSnt ^nas 
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open» for there had been a funeral, and I entered 
the Churchyard, walking quietly to and fro, and 
musing on the many changes which had taken 
place since I had become an inhabitant of Queens- 
wood, and of the many additional hillocks that 
had risen since that time, and of that hour, too, 
when I shall add another to the number, for, 
whatever may be my earthly wanderings, I hope 
my ashes will rest at Queenswood. 

I had not been long employed in this manner, 
when Mr. Hill coming out of his house into the 
garden, was aware of me, and, opening the little 
gate which separated the Churchyard from his 
shrubbery, he came out and joined me. 

*' You are musing," said he, '* no doubt, upon 
a subject which should be interesting above all to 
persons of our age; and I know not why it is," 
he added, ** except that it is the appointment of 
Grod, but so it is, that changes of every sort, 
however prosperous, lead us to the thoughts of 
death." 

"It is very true," answered I: "I have been 
thinking on this very subject to-day." 

"Hence," returned he, "the policy of those 
who would dissever the births, the marriages, and 
the deaths of their fellow-creatures from religious 
observances, will be productive of an injury they 
little understand or little foresee. But this is 
beside our present purpose ; I came here to shew 
you an affecting sight." He then led me to a 
grave on another sidk of the CbLuicVi* \\.n<%& ^^ 
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grave of poor Sophia Paterson, and it was fresh 
strewed with flowers. '* Your future niece has 
just done this/' said he. '' She took the oppor- 
tunity of stealing into the Churchyard while the 
funeral was in the Church. We see how her 
thoughts have been employed on the eve of 
her marriage. O, how happy should we all be, 
if the consideration of death and eternity were 
ever mingled with our plans and pursuits in this 
world ! " 

** There is nothing, indeed/' I replied, " in the 
thoughts of death and eternity to terrify those 
who seek reconciliation with God through a Sa- 
viour's merits, and are depending upon the help 
of the Holy Spirit to renew their hearts." 

** Terrify ! " repeated he ; " O, no, the thoughts 
of our nearness to our eternal home, the thoughts 
of our Father, our Saviour, and our Comforter! 
It is these thoughts which take out the sting of 
every grief, add zest to every enjoyment, and 
enrich us with that most happy habitual tem- 
perament of mind, when we can cast every care 
of every kind upon God, and thankfully receive, 
as it comes, whatever his Providence appoints, 
remembering that, *the time U short. It re- 
maineth that both they that have ivives be as 
though they had none; and they that weep, as 
though they wept not; and they that rejoice, 
as though they rejoiced not; and they that buy, 
as though they possessed not; and they that use 
this wwld^ OS not abusing KXy^w tiKft {oAVMra. of 
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this world passeth away.* In these views, Mr. 
Smithy and in these alone, can we find the secret 
of happiness." 

I had further discourse with Mr. Hill, but I do 
not so accurately remember it as to be able to 
commit it to paper. With the last remarks I 
have repeated I shall close my narrative. I have 
been writing in my own little chamber till the 
clock has struck ten. I must recollect that I have 
a busy day before me, and must betake myself to 
bed, and it will be well once for all to lay aside 
my pen, at least as far as relates to the little 
neighbourhood of Queenswood. 

Farewell, my reader, and may you and I meet 
at last, through our Saviour's merits, in a world 
where there shall be no morrow of uncertainty, 
but one endless glorious day ! 



THE END. 
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